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To make your vacoliovy 


iw CANADA 
even more wonderful, 


Canadian | National 
302 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





Ask about Camada's |O Top 
Maple Leaf Vacations 


Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger 
Dept., 360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 











Intercollegiate Tours 
Planned for Cultural Values 


TO EUROPE 


Fascinating itineraries, small congenial 
groups with similar tastes & interests, 
outstanding tour leadership, oppor- 
tunity for choosing a tour emphasizing 
some particular subject: Drama, Art, 
Modern History, English History & 
Literature, Social Studies, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music & Reli- 
gious Art, Political Science, Foreign 
School of Sketching and Painting, etc. 
Thousands of teachers and their friends 
have traveled abroad with us since 
1919, 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Tour sails from New York June 25 vis- 
iting Trinidad, Barbados, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile (with Seminar 
at the University in Santiago), Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay. Arrives in New 
York August 23. 





Send for Prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 
419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 


School Year Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 
NEWSTIME £0 40 1.50 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.00 


*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issves, 
price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year: 
$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at e 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of —' 
March 3, 1879. Contents, copyright, 1953, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 











JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
~~ immediate attention! 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 
Teacher loans are Convenient month- No principal duri The loan is made by 
made on signature 2 ly installments pay 3 cuminar ab oy | 4 mall from the pri- 
only—no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops vacy of your own 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- y 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to fit yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire lvan can rincipal stop also. This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time Bs an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- w 
know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State “now about it. Weguar- 
for a loan. money —no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy. 


































Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


ms PAY OLD DEBTS 






































CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 15 18 20 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments Old Reliable Company, 
SELECT $100 $10.07 $ 840 $ 7.29 $ 6.75 Over 50 Years of Service. 
awounr 1 33 | oe] ue | HB] Bs 
YOU WANT )} 400 39.39 32.70 28.26 26.08 
TO BORROW | 600 57.54 47.50 40.82 37.48 STATE FI N a N ¢ E FILL 





COMPANY Our 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. AND 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA MAIL 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 
and 2'3% per month on that part vver $150 and not in excess of 
; $300 and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 

d ith the Nebraska lew. 


PAY INSU RANCE * cipal balance. These rates are in 
oe “FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....255... 














To State Finance Company, Dept. K-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
2, Nepraska 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 











Tews | Fer bes To Whom Owing Address 
Stil er Mo. ‘° om Ow 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is ' ' 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatswever. $s s 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 

(include present balance, if any) $..........0.00« payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 2 s 

Amount earned Number of months 

BP iccsnccacecccese PSP WER .ccocccccccccccccecccecsccesences: « YOU receive salary............c.-se00» eocese 








s 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
Name and address our confidential files 


of school you teach 
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Name of Relative (Relationship) . 
How long with Previ 

Present EMPlOYeT..........ecccerceeeerees “employme ee ee Ee Street... Town ee ee . 

Husband or wife’s = ‘ n 
employment... ercccccceccocccces® ——_— iat ” Name Of Relative.......c-cccccccereccescececcencsncsceecsecsseanseseesece ( . 
To whom are payments . 
auto made? (Name) ‘line tad ines Town Street Town y 
Name of Relative eee (Relati hip) a 
Bank you deal with (Name). ‘Town. ue 4 
Street. Town * 
Amount you owe bank? $ M PAYMENtS? F.........--20--cceerernceees: . 8 
Name of Relative. (Relati nt + 
What security on bank loan? . 
List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Town -. Occup. - 8g 
The abo statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree ¥ 
to (Name) (Ada.) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my agent. 1 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street a 
Payment to? (Name) Town. Name Here Address . 
5 
eeose of loan ... a County Ce . 
NOT Amt. pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to} Omaha, Nebraska| g 
one of loan ....... - i anadiainis Mo. pmts.|$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date ......................- : 














{i in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 

of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

ry In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersig dp ise to 

pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with int t at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 

and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. F 

Default a payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 

payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. . 
is note and any pl ae security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 

the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 




















PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 











(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 





$3,725 


Average School Salary: 
Is Up 4.8%, Says NEA 


Salaries of public school in- 
structional personnel will rise 
18 per cent in 1953-54 to a 
new average of $3,725, predicts 
NEA’s Research Division. In 
purchasing, this figure equals 
$1,934 in 1935-39 or $3,234 in 
1947-49 dollars. 

Predicted averages: 

For elementary teachers—$3,425 
For secondary teachers—$3,960 
Highest: California—$5,000 
States above $4,225—Del., Md., 
N.J., N.Y., Wash. 


But 14.1 per cent of nation’s 
1,028,899 classroom teachers 
will continue to receive less 
than $2,500 in 1953-54. By con- 
trast 17.6 per cent will receive 
$4,500 or more. 

“Average salary of teachers is 
increasing very slowly,” says 
NEA. “In only one other year in 
the past decade has the per cent 
of increase over the previous 
year been less than 5 per cent 
. . ¢ gains have been offset by 
higher taxes and by the fact that 
earnings in other occupations 
are advancing at a faster rate. 
... The average earnings of all 
employed persons and of teach- 
ers were almost the same (in 
1952).” 


Two-Hour TV Richard Il 


A special two-hour produc- 
tion of Richard II will be tele- 
vised over NBC on Sunday, Jan. 
24, 4 to 6 p.m. EST. Star is 
Maurice Evans who made TV 
history last April with a full 
length TV Hamlet. Sponsor is 
Hallmark Hall of Fame. 

Teachers wishing to prepare 
students for this dramatic event 
should use January Cavalcade 
magazine. For free copies of a 


_ two-page Richard II Study 
Guide write Listenables and 
Lookables, 110 Elliot Street, 


Passaic, N. J. Enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


MorcaNntown, W. Va.: Edu- 
cators from 15 states took first 
steps toward a National Council 
of Core Teachers. 


Cincinnati: Fraternities should 
be free to adopt such qualifica- 
tions for membership as they 
see fit, resolved the N tional 
Interfraternity Council. 




















“Mr. Bisbee, the children would 
like you to portray a rather unusual 
role in ovr New Year's play.” 


TEACHERS STRIKE: WIN 


GarFiELD, N. J.: The 170 
teachers of this mill town re- 
turned to classrooms ending first 
teacher strike in New Jersey's 
history. They won promises of 
pay increases of $150 to $400. 

Last January the Board of 
Education approved increases, 
but the city’s money agency— 
Board of School Estimate—voted 
No. 

Came the November elec- 
tions. Republicans won. So the 
Democrats marked time, think- 
ing to put the onus of a tax 
raise on the Republicans. Mean- 
while teachers went without 
promised raises. Local 1046 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers, A.F.L., called a strike. Only 
12 teachers met classes. 

“It’s a political row,” said one 
teacher, “and we are caught in 
the middle. Unless we struck 
we would never get action.” 

Present pay scale: $2,500— 
$4,800. 





New Haven, Conn.—The child 
4 to 6 can learn to speak sev- 
eral languages simultaneously in 
addition to his native tongue, 
says Prof. Theodore Anderson. 
By high school he slows down. 





Supreme Court Restudies Segregation 


The Five Questions 

1. Whether Congress in sub- 
mitting the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the states in ratifying 
it, intended or understood that 
it would abolish segregation in 
the public schools? 

2. If that was not the inten- 
tion or the understanding at 
that time, did Congress and 
the state understand that future 
Congresses or the courts might 
outlaw such segregation? 

3. Is it within the judicial 
power, in construing the amend- 
ment, to abolish segregation in 
the public schools? 

4. If it was decided that 
segregation was unconstitution- 
al, should a court decree order 
admission of Negroes to white 
schools forthwith or did it have 
equity power to permit a grad- 
ual adjustment to be brought 
about? 

5. If the court exercised its 
equity powers to end segrega- 
tion, should it formulate de- 
tailed decrees or should it re- 
mand the cases to the lower 
courts to formulate decrees in 
accordance with the high 
court’s ruling? 


FROM WASHINGTON 

Work began on first section 
of NEA’s $5,000,000 education 
center. 


Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s new chairman is Mrs. 
Sarah C. Caldwell, former NEA 


pres. 


High school principals in 
convention (Milwaukee Feb. 
20-24) will hear Dr. William 
C. Menninger, Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle, Commissioner Samuel 
Brownell. 





Eight Major Events in Education in 1953 


1. Attacks by course content 
partisans on modern life ad- 
justment school programs. 

2. Jenner Committee inves- 
tigation of subversive influence 
in education. Results negative. 

8. Rise of juvenile delinquen- 
cy and hearings on problem. 

4. Two educational TV sta- 
tions start; 28 construction per- 
mits. 


5. Samuel Brownell named 





U. S. Comm. 

6. Supreme 
on segregation. 

7. Education gets cabinet 
status in new Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

8. “Freedom to read and dis- 
cuss” cades adopted by Amer- 
ican Library Assn., Nat'l Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and 
others. Eisenhower warning, 


of Education. 
Court hearings 


“Don’t join the book burners.” | 


“ment of Justice and 





The Answers 

Last spring a puzzled Sv- 
preme Court invited answers to 
five questions on school segre- 
gation. On Dec. 7-9 it com- 
pleted hearings on briefs offer- 
ing answers. By spring recess 
the Court is expected to come 
up with its own answer which 
will affect 12,500,000 children 
in 17 states and D. C. 

The Republican Dept. of Jus- 
tice agreed with its Demccratic 
predecessor. Its brief said the 
issue “is not simply to deter- 
mine whether there is equality 
between schools; the Constitu- 
tion requires that there be 
equality as between persons.” 
Summary of answers: 

1. Congress in 1866 was 
vague. It voted the 14th amend- 
ment to block “Black Codes” 
passed in southern states but 
did not spell out school policy. 

2. Congress failed to chart 
future course. 

3. Lawyers for the Depart- 
Negro 
groups say Yes, courts can abol- 
ish segregation. Lawyers for 
South Carolina, Virginia, Kan- 
sas, and Delaware say No. 

4. Yes. Change can be grad- 
ual. 

5. Dept. of Justice would re- 
mand cases to lower courts. 
Justice Jackson wondered 
whether this might involve 
thrashing the issue out “law- 
suit after lawsuit’? 

In the South, Georgia and 
South Carolina have acted to 
permit abolishing public schools. 
Mississippi's House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a two-vote mar- 
gin, adopted a resolution to 
submit a constitutional amend- 
ment. 


TEACHER GRANTS 


To 300 high school teachers 
the Fund for Advancement of 
Education will give fellowship 
awards for year away from 
classroom. Send inquiries to 
Nat'l Comm. on High School 
Teacher Fellowships, 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


England's Year Book of Edu- 
cation goes transatlantic for first 
time under joint sponsorship 
Columbia University Teachers 
College and University of Lon- 
don. 
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COAL MINING—A CHAPTER 
FROM GENERAL SCIENCE 

























1 MANPOWER = 50 HORSEPOWER 
IN TODAY’S COAL MINES 


Today’s bituminous coal miner does his job with 
the aid of marvelous machines of great horsepower. 
With such machines he cuts coal from the seam...other 
machines load it onto shuttle cars, trains or conveyors 
that haul it to the surface. In all, a six-man mining crew 
will use machinery of more than 300 horsepower, or 
50 horsepower per man. 


With all this power at hand, the modern bituminous 
coal miner expends less physical energy than his father. 
He also works under safer conditions, and produces far 
more coal. In just ten years, output per man in America’s 
bituminous mines has risen over 35%—one of the sharpest 
efficiency gains ever shown by any American industry. 


A better product, too, has resulted from this mechani- 
zation of bituminous coal mines. For along with the 
machines, have come push-button preparation plants 
that wash, grade and treat coal to customers’ specifica- 
tions. Today, bituminous coal is a far more efficient 





product for use in America’s homes, factories, electric 
utilities and steel mills. Modern bituminous coal mines 
are indeed stirring examples of the great strides man is 
taking through the use of machines. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


For More Information about Coal You Can Use 

in Your Classes—Clip and Mail— 

= Ea aE ee Eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
. ST-1-4 

{ “THE GENIE STORY’—the magic genie of coal 
takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 
! him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 
Ia 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
| For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to: 
i Educational Dept., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., 
I Washington 5, D. C. 
| ( PLEASE PRINT) 
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Memo to: Architects 
Subject: Ideal Journalism Workshop 


By STANLEY SOLOMON, Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


EFORE your blueprints are com- 

plete, we want to make sure you 
know something of our journalistic 
needs so that adequate provisions can 
be made—costs permitting. 

Are you aware of the scope of our 
work in publications? We publish two 
newspapers a month, a school annual, a 
literary magazine, a Spanish language 
magazine, a French magazine, a month- 
ly teachers’ newsletter, and a daily news 
bulletin. In addition to these, we also 
turn out many news releases for local 
papers and TV and radio stations. We 
use all types of printing processes— 
from regular outside-the-school letter- 
press to mimeo and offset in the school. 

In putting out these organs our stu- 
dents type, draw, take and process 
photos, design pages, sell advertising, 
and keep business records. To complete 
the job of production, they also operate 
our duplicating machines. 

You can see we need compact yet flex- 
ible space in which students may handle 
various kinds of equipment at the same 
time without getting in each other’s 
way. What we envisage is a workshop 
more than a classroom, where all our 
publications may originate. Moreover, 
we should be located in a prominent 
position—close to the main entrance for 
one thing, and preferably near to the 
principal's office. 

It would be a good idea—as our 
sketch indicates—to connect publica- 
tions directly with the principal's office 
—so that much of the information that 


passes through his desk can be turned 
over quickly to our central news desk. 
The latter is located in the little outer 
office, which has swinging doors leading 
to the main corridor. We would like this 
desk to be the “brain” for all the news 
of our school, and for that reason should 
be readily accessible. 

Just back of the news desk we sug- 
gest .offices for our two advisers—one 
editorial and the other business. From 
this location these two can oversee 
every phase of journalism—preparing 
copy in the editorial room, designing 
everything from advertising to page 
layouts in the business and production 
room, and even the operation of the 
duplicating machines. Glass partitions 
separating the different units will add 
to the teaching effectiveness of the ad- 
visers. 

In the editorial room you will see 
the horseshoe-shape copy desk around 
which editors sit to check copy; indi- 
vidual typewriter desks that can be 
converted to flat tops; a blackboard and 
bulletin board; a wall rack to display 
papers and magazines from other 
schools; shelves for reference books; 
and a place for an unabridged dic- 
tionary. 

Notice that two doors open into the 
business and production room—one 
from the business adviser’s office and 
one from the editorial room. 

B & P requires a lot of space, be- 
cause activities that go on here are more 
complicated than the others. Some 


students might be publishing the daily 
bulletin on the mimeo or ditto machine; 
others might be working on the teach- 
ers’ newsletter at the multilith machine; 
newspaper photographers might be 
processing their “shots” of the senior 
play in the darkroom; members of the 
annual’s advertising staff might be de- 
signing ads on the drafting boards; two 
youngsters might be preparing copy for 
the newspaper on the varityper and 
IBM electric typewriter; and around the 
spacious worktables two or three groups 
of editors might be “laying out” pages 
of the French, Spanish and literary pub- 
lications simultaneously. 

Along the outside wall of B & P we 
have left space for a long, glass-en- 
closed bulletin board. Here we can dis- 
play our photos and special news items. 
Could allowance be made in the corri- 
dor for students to stop at some length 
without holding up traffic? Perhaps a 
recessed design of some sort would 
help. 

Finally, please observe that quite a 
few phones are necessary—on the two 
advisers’ desks, on the copy desk, on 
one desk in B & P—and that, in accor- 
dance with good teaching procedure, 
we desire adequate electrical outlets, 
provisions for film screens, and dark 
curtains for all windows and glass par- 
titions. 

These are our needs—we look for- 
ward to seeing them met in your blue- 
prints. 

(See “Short Takes,” 


page 29-T) 

















750 hours in use... 
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Filmosound Specialists are available in both 
standard sound and magnetic recording models. 


/ 














New Filmosound Specialist 
with Sapphire jewel parts 


shows steadier pictures! 


Television station WSPD-TV in To- 
ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 
duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 
cording projector on November 6, 
1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1,584,000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist —Bell & Howell ex- 
amined it to detect any signs of wear. 
Even under a magnifying glass not a 
single worn spot was visible on the 
critical film-handling parts! 


Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of 
a projector causes picture unsteadi- 
ness and costly maintenance. But the 
sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 
Specialist protect these critical parts 
... ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 
. .. give the Specialist 400% longer 
life than an ordinary projector! 

To meet your particular 16mm pro- 
jection needs, many more exclusive 
features may be added to the basic 
unit. Filmosound Specialists are sold 
exclusively by your Bell & Howell 
Special Representative. Mail coupon 
for full information. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


world’s finest motion picture equipment 


Bell & Howell Company, Dept. A 

7118 McCormick Road 

Chicago 45, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation. complete 
information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representative. 
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How one school adopted a teen-age conduct pact 


A Code for Youth 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


F YOU could lis- 

ten in this evening 
at the homes of your 
pupils, you might 
hear comments like 
these: 

“Why do I have to 
get home by eleven? 
All the other kids 
stay out as late as 
they want to.” 

“Why shouldn’t Ed and I go steady? 
What’s wrong with that?” 

“Gee, Dad, won't you ever let me use 
the car when there’s a dance at school?” 

At this point you say firmly to your- 
self, “Those are parents’ problems. If I 
can teach more than a hundred young- 
sters during the day, they certainly 
ought to be able to take care of their 
one or two young hopefuls the rest of 
the time!” 

In a way, however, those are your 
problems, too. If John is out until all 
hours tonight he is going have a hard 
time keeping up with your instruction 
tomorrow. If Sue becomes involved in 
an adolescent love affair, she might pos- 
sibly be thinking about her one-and- 
only when you would like at least a 
part of her attention. 

Many schools are finding at least a 
partial solution to the problems that 
lead to home conflicts by helping their 
pupils and parents to develop a code of 
youthful conduct. Since our PTA has 
recently completed work of this kind, 
an account of the way in which our 
code was developed may suggest the 
lines along which you can work in your 
own school. 

Last year our PTA president found 
that a number of parents were dis- 
turbed because they did not know just 
what standards they should expect their 
children to maintain in their social ac- 
tivities. The claim that “everyone else 
is doing ‘it” was often used to justify 
conduct about which these parents had 
some misgivings. 

After 


executive 


some consideration by the 
committee of the PTA, a 
committee was organized consisting of 
parents chosen by the president, teach- 
ers appointed by the principal, and 
students chosen by the president of the 
general organization. In the selection 
of parents and students, effort was 
made to secure representation of all 
cultural and social groups. Membership 





of the committee totaled 25, with stu- 
dents in the majority. 

Chairmanship of the committee was 
rotated among the members of the 
group, alternating between students and 
adults. At each meeting a reporter kept 
a record of the discussion and sum- 
marized results of the session. An ob- 
server kept a record of participation by 
each member and at the close of each 
meeting commented on the frequency 
and quality of participation. These 
duties were also rotated, giving all 
members of the group responsibility for 
the success of the work. Decisions were 
reached by compromise and consensus 
more often than by majority vote, al- 
though votes were sometimes taken. 


What Are the Problems? 


The first two or three meetings were 
spent in deciding what problems should 
be considered and in developing mutual 
understanding, especially between the 
young people and adults. Soon all were 
convinced that any opinion honestly 
expressed would be treated with re- 
spect, but even then difficulties result- 
ing from differences in terminology 
sometimes became evident. For exam- 
ple, adults regarded “going steady” as 
an attachment lasting for several 
months, while the young people used 
the term if a couple had been out to- 
gether three or four times. 

A copy of the code was mailed to 
each family represented in the school 
with the suggestions that it should be 
made the basis for discussion. A panel 
representing the committee presented 
the code to the school in an assembly 
which was followed by discussion in a 
number of classes. The same panel pre- 
sented its report at a well-attended PTA 
meeting at which a well-qualified psy- 
chologist commented on the findings and 
discussed the adolescent problems in- 
volved. This meeting was well reported 
in the New York papers and as a result 
many requests for the code have been 
received, as well as an invitation from 
a New York radio station to repeat the 
panel report. 

Under the auspices of the PTA and 
the adult education department, a 
group of mothers is continuing the 
study of these problems under the lead- 
ership of a trained social worker. 

The code will appear in the next edi- 
tion of our student handbook and all 


incoming students and their parents 
will hear about it as part of our annual 
orientation program. 

For the members of the committee 
this work provided an exceptional ev. 
perience in democratic cooperation. 
The times when young people and 
adults meet on common ground to ex- 
change views frankly are, unfortunately, 
rare. 

The code itself has apparently been 
of help to a number of families. A 
check-up in our homerooms six weeks 
after the code was sent to the parents 
revealed that 59 per cent of the parents 
of ninth grade pupils had discussed the 
code with them. For the other classes 
the percentages were: tenth grade, 31 
per cent; eleventh grade, 20 per cent: 
and twelfth grade, 25 per cent. A nun- 
ber of comments by parents and pupils 
have indicated that the code has been 
helpful. It has been criticized by some 
parents as being too liberal and by 
some pupils as being too conservative. 
This probably indicates that about the 
right balance was achieved. 

The details of a youth code will dif- 
fer widely according to the customs 
and standards of the community for 
which it is prepared. But if such a code 
is developed in a spirit of mutual re- 
spect and accommodation, it can be of 
help to your young people in the diffi 
cult job of growing up. It may even 
help a little in easing pressure on par- 
ents and those of us who teach. 





TOPICS FOR A CODE 


On these topics a group of thirty 
—half of them parents, the rest 
students — reached agreement on 
recommendations. Each school, of 
course, should make its own code. 
For a sample copy of the A. B. 
Davis code, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Dr. Spalding. 


Allowances: 





Curfew: 


School day 
Weekend 





Dating: 





Drinking: 





Driving: 





Party Manners: 





Smoking: 
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Something for Nothing? 


By MARK ol SCHINNERER Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


The writer of this editorial practices 
what he preaches. I know because I am 
well acquainted with him and his career. 
He has always given at least as much, 
and usually more, than he expected to 
receive. He is a stalwart American citi- 
zen. It is fortunate for all of us when 
men like Mark Schinnerer occupy im- 
portant positions of leadership, espe- 
cially in education. Dr. Schinnerer is a 
valued member of the National Advisory 
Council for Scholastic Magazines. 

—John W. Studebaker 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


HIS ‘is about economics. This is 

about the teaching. of economics, not 
directed just to teachers of economics, 
but to all teachers. It is directed to all 
teachers because the job that needs to 
be done cannot be done by just the 
teachers of economics. 

There is a colossal oversupply of 
people in my country who either never 
discovered some of the basic principles 


of economics or think that the economic 
laws have been repealed. We hear much 
wailing that the schools have failed in 
this regard and the cry is for required 
courses in economics. We have failed— 
in school and out—but the answer is not 
in required courses. The answer, in my 
opinion, lies in a continuous effort to 
inculcate in children, from kindergarten 
through high school, some basic and 
very simple facts. 

There are three things which almost 
anyone can be brought to understand 
and if these three are ingrained, we can 
leave the more complicated principles 
to the experts. 

1.. You can’t get something for noth- 
ing. Too many think they can. That is 
the basis of gambling and most specu- 
lation. Giving a higher mark in school 
than is earned is proving that the stu- 
dent can get something for nothing. 
That is bad business. When parents 
urge no homework, they somehow ex- 
pect something for nothing. One gets 
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out of school work about what he puts 
into it. Only parasites get something for 
nothing. 

2. You can’t spend more than you 
have and remain solvent. The longer 
such a system is followed, the more 
impossible it becomes to keep afloat. 
Know anyone who trades in a mort- 
gaged car on a new one and has both 
a newer car and a bigger mortgage? 
The woods are full of such people. It is 
bad economics. It’s somewhat like drug 
addiction. This applies equally to a per- 
son, a business, or a government. 

3. You cannot equalize ability by a 
handicap system. It is wrong to expect 
as much from a youngster with a low 
I. Q. as is expected from a youngster 
with a high I. Q. It is also wrong to 
set up handicaps so that they come out 
even. Leave that for the exclusive use 
of the racing stewards. Competition still 
has a place in America, thank goodness, 
and I don’t want it any other way. 

In every school day, there are numer- 
ous incidents in each student’s school 
experience when these three fundamen- 
tals are present. Just repeatedly bring- 
ing them to the pupil’s consciousness 
will work wonders. If all our people 
accepted these three economic axioms 
and lived by them, we would live in an 
economic paradise. 

















for grades 9-12 


@ Crary American History Test 
@ Dimond-Pflieger Problems 

of Democracy Test 
@ Cummings World History Test 


Each test is the product of authors of 
recognized standing in their particular 


subject fields. 


Review these special classroom tests— 
write for information material and speci- 


men sets. 


Order them fro 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 























We invite you to review 


SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS 


designed for the classroom teacher 


These tests, part of Evaluation and Adjustment Series, 
measure class and student achievement. This evalu- 
ation does more than determine status. It permits ap- 
praisal of individual performance in relation to 
ability. World Book Company’s social studies tests 
are especially convenient, easy to use. 


These reliable tests are designed to measure objec- 
tives of present-day school instruction with the best 
of present-day testing techniques. 


All tests are objective. Most can be given by teachers 
during a single class period. Test booklets are re- 
usable. Answer sheets can be hand- or machine-scored. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Foeus on the 


NEAR EAST 


IME is of no consequence in the 
Near East. To travel there one 
must accept this and follow one other 
suggestion. Forget the usual American 
fear of ‘microphobia’! Then you will 
find untold pleasures in these lands.” 
The speaker, Dr. E. W. Bethmann, 
research director of the American 
Friends of the Middle East, was ad- 
dressing a group of travel-minded adults 
in the “How to Travel” course at the 


William Howard Taft H.S. in N.Y.C. 
With over twenty years of living in the 
Near East to his credit, Dr. Bethmann 
should know of what he speaks. 

“Don’t stay in plush hotels unless 
you're traveling for bragging purposes 
only,” he continued. “Use a second- 
class hotel and meet the people. When 
I arrive in a city, I check my bag at 
the rail station and walk around. I sniff 
the air and get the feel and the tempo 
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Today thousands of adults are help- 
less in money matters simply because 
they never learned early in life how to 
manage money. 

Children’s Spending is a new book- 
let that explains this important skill 
simply, clearly, for the 6 to 18 age 
group. The question of allowances, 
when other children have more money, 
handling family charge accounts, and 
encouraging a Savings program are 
only a few of the subjects thoroughly 
explored and explained. 


Authoritative ... Attractive 


Outstanding authorities in child and 
family living have assisted us in pre- 
paring this attractively illustrated 32- 
page booklet. PTA groups will find 
it especially useful. Contains no ad- 
vertising. 

Help your students now to learn a 
skill they will need all their lives! 
Send for your free booklet today! 








Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department No. ST 1-4 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

















Teaching these fundamentals now will make the difference 
in later life between adults who are helpless in money mats 
ters, or capable of getting the most out of income and out of life. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Consumer Education Department 
HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
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Please send me a free copy of Children's Spending, 


Bee copies for classroom use at 10¢ each. 
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of the town. Baggage-less, I’ve lost the 
usual ‘tourist-look.’ Townspeople offer 
advice on where to stay and what to 
eat and what to see.” 

Dr. Bethmann’s sage advice on ac- 
cepting the ways of the part of the 
world you're visiting is wise; particu- 
larly in the Near East. Here—in Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria—and in Egypt, you 
will not find the American “Timetable,” 
You will not find so-called Western 
world “efficiency” in trains, busses, and 
airlines. But armed with a good trav. 
eler’s curiosity and adaptability, you 

can use the unforeseen delays to get to 
know the locale. 

But if, for a first trip to this region, 
you prefer a group tour over inde- 
pendent travel, here are a few samples 
offered for next summer. 

San Francisco State College will con- 
duct a traveling seminar to Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, 
Jordan, and Egypt. Visits to ministries 
and educational institutions included. 
Write Dr. Alfred G. Fisk at the college, 
San Francisco 27, California. 

Brownell Tours, a long-established 
tour company, offers various tours to 
these regions (Brownell Travel Bureau, 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.) 

NEA tours for summer 754 will in- 
clude one of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, including Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
Israel, Lebanon, and Italy (NEA Travel 
Div., NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Trans World .Airlines Middle East 


tours are excellent, too. (Folder from 
Air Age Education Dept., TWA, 380 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C.) 

Transportation alone makes Near 


East tour costs high. Prices, of course, 
will vary with length of time and num- 
ber of countries you visit, but $1,500 
would be an absolute minimum. 


—M. E. M. 








Minaret of Ommayad Mosque, Damascus 
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Photo by W 


N acold July day (for it was winter 
in South Africa) a quartet of tour- 
ists prepared to leave the Tavern Hotel 
in Mbabane, capital of Swaziland. We 
were a miscellaneous group brought 
together by chance for a trip to Hlu- 
hluwe, the famous game reserve in 
Zululand. The quartet consisted of 
Gloria, an attractive South African from 
Johannesburg, Johnnie, the chauffeur, 
a former member of the South African 
Air Corps, George, a naturalized South 
African (he had migrated to South 
Africa from Wales), and me, a nomadic 
New England school teacher. 
Hluhluwe is the last existing haunt 
of the white rhinoceros. The name, 
which is a Zulu one, means “Sweet 


F. Schack 


Waters” in English. It is pronounced in 
an onamatopoetic way which gives it a 
sound resembling the lapping of water, 
for the h’s are pronounced as ss. The 
reserve covers about 60 miles of game 
country and.is crossed by the crocodile 
infested Umfolozi River. 

Just before sunset we began to climb 
higher while a cold wind, a wanderer 
from the distant Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, blew reddish dust against the car 
windows. Finally we drove up the high- 
est hill we had sighted and reached our 
destination. 

Hluhluwe is a settlement consisting 
of about 80 rondavels, or round huts, 
built of cement topped by thatched 
roofs. There is no central dining room 
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RHINO 
RENDEZVOUS 


By Betty Frye Leach 


Somerville (Mass.) H. S. 


Africa claims the ast white rhinos 


in this reserve but a community: cook- 
house where silverwa€€é, cooking uten- 
sils, and Zulu house boys who wash the 
dishes and scrub pots and pans, are 
provided. Tourists, however, must do 
their own cooking. 

Anyone familiar with the Green 
Mountains of Vermont would feel quite 
at home in this part of South Africa 
except for the fact that it is most dan- 
gerous to do any wandering around 
after dark. The rhinos often sleep dur- 
ing the day and feed at early dusk; 
also, in the summer time, one must 
guard against contact with the vene- 
mous night adders. 

Early the following morning Johnnie 

(Continued on page 13-T) 











sentences. 





UNDERSTANDING 
THE SENTENCE 8/777) / 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 
by Kenneth Stratton 


Here are new workbooks for 
high school students — provid- 
ing thorough practice in 
construction and analysis of 












Test in 
language 














Use them in successive years — 
or separately. They raise indi- 
vidual performance level, save 
teacher time, and provide for 
differences in individual ability. 


BOOK ONE 
discusses basic patterns of the | 
sentence, parts of speech, capita- | 
lization and punctuation. 


BOOK TWO 
develops further steps, and gives 


more practice in building clear, 
effective sentences. 
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Write for your copies soon 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 












LANGUAGE | 
ARTS TESTS | 


A section of 
EVALUATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


These meet the long-felt need 
of English teachers for tests 
based on today’s high school 
curriculum. 


























All tests are objective, and 
easy to administer. They yield 
scores comparable from test to 
test. Most can be given during 
a single class period. They 
permit accurate evaluation of 
student ability and progress. 


LANGUAGE ARTS TESTS 
COVER THESE AREAS: 
Listening Comprehension 
Literature Acquaintance 
Word Mastery 

Language Abilities 

Reading Comprehension 











Full information material on 
these 5 tests is available on 
request. 
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By giving students a wide choice of books the teacher can turn the problem of many reading levels into an opportunity. 


ONE Class=SEVEN Reading Levels 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee, Teen Age Book Club 


N our tense and worried age we have 

in recent years tended to become 
over-emotional about reading difficul- 
ties. Practically everybody asks teach- 
ers to improve pupil reading—the Board 
of Education, the superintendent and 
the principal, parents, the public at 
large. You look out at your students, 
and you too become worried and emo- 
tional. You wonder how you are going 
o deal with such a monstrous problem. 

For you know, only too well, that 
students come to you with a widely 
varied ability to read; and the higher 
the grade, the greater the variation. 
There is Jim who does well to read at 
fifth-grade ability, and there is Sallie 
who speeds through Jane Eyre over a 
weekend. Tommy will read anything so 
long as it is about dogs, and Chester 
will enjoy adventure stories that are a 
year or two below his chronological age. 
In an eighth-grade class you may have 
six or seven levels of reading ability. 
Among 30 pupils you may also have 
30 different and distinct reading tastes. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book. 
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It is highly important that teachers 
should not be appalled or discouraged 
but rather exhilarated by what, on ex- 
amination, is a perfectly natural fact. 
A problem may become an opportunity; 
a stumbling-block may turn into a step- 
ping stone. 

For the potential interests in a class 
are a challenge to the teacher to reach 
the individual, to mold personalities of 
many different kinds, to extend in the 
group as a whole a wider knowledge of 
life and the world. 

In other words, the teacher must see 
that different levels of reading ability 
are the result, in great part, of the dif- 
ferences in individuality that our demo- 
cratic society encourages. 

Once you adopt an optimistic rather 
than the pessimistic attitude, changes 
can be attained in reading ability. As 
Emmett Albert Betts, the well-known 
expert on reading, points out, the non- 
readers and the extremely retarded 
readers are less than one per cent of the 
school population. Many of the rest 
have greater intelligence than their 
reading score shows but stumble in 
reading because of emotional insecu- 
rity and, Betts adds, because of atti- 
tudes toward reading. If a change of 
attitude can be brought about, the 
lower levels will rise along with the 
others. Young people who can be made 
to want to read will most certainly learn 
to read, if for no other reason than to 
attain status. 

Often all that is needed to make 
readers is opportunity: having the 
books at hand. It may without immod- 
esty be claimed that the Teen Age 
Book Club, which has provided millions 


of books during the past few years to 
young people all over the country, has 
amply provided the opportunity—and 
thereby has unquestionably increased 
reading range, raised reading levels, 
and in general created more readers, It 
seems evident to me that increasing the 
number of books offered each month 
to 16 choices has definitely stimulated 
young people to read more widely. 
Pupils are excited by being able to 
choose books which by their very ap- 
pearance attracts them; they start good 
books and finish them; they make a be- 
ginning of libraries of their own. They 
are likely to read each month not only 
the particular book they have selected 
but also the books their friends have 
chosen. When the books arrive the 
atmosphere is one of pleasure, as should 
be the case with books. 

The mere fact that each pupil feels 
he can make his own decision is in itself 
a stimulus; he has become an adult. 
Low levels and high levels give equally 
enthusiastic response, as teachers all 
over the country testify. 

Let the success of the TAB Clubs be 
a witness: young people like to read. 





TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 


February 


THUNDER ROAD, William C. Gault, 25¢ 

DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL, Anne Frank, 25¢ 

SILVER ROCK, Luke Short, 35¢ 

KOREA’S HEROES, Bruce Jacobs, ed., 25¢ 

BOWLING HANDBOOK, Falcaro & Goodman, 25¢ 

OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY, Skinner and 
Kimbrough, 25¢ 

CALL IT TREASON, George Howe, 25¢ 

NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY, 35¢ 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain, 35¢ 

TALE OF TWO CITIES, Charles Dickens, 35¢ 

PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich, 25¢ 

STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russel, 25¢ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Lord Charnwood, 35¢ 

FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgaard, 25¢ 

NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Julia Davis, 25¢ 

HUSKY, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 
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Rhino Rendezvous 
(Continued from page 11-T) 


got the car, arranged for the service 
of an armed Zulu guide, and down the 
hillside we drove. On and on through 
the game country we went at a slow 
rate of speed, the Zulu keeping a close 
lookout for white rhinoceros. A white 
thino is larger than a black one, some- 
times weighing as much as five tons. 
Both types are nearsighted, but make 
up for this eye defect by a heightened 
sense of hearing and smell. The white 
thino feeds on grasses, while the black 
one eats leaves from bushes; the latter 
carries his head higher than the former, 
has a pointed instead of a square jaw, 
and is practically speechless while his 
albino relative, when angry, emits a 
grunt which can be heard at a great 
distance. Both can charge at the rate 
of 40 miles’ an hour. 

Suddenly our guide, who spoke Eng- 
lish as well as Zulu, told Johnnie to 
stop the car. At first, unaccustomed to 
spotting game, none of us saw anything 
in the animal line except a herd of 
wildebeests moving off to the right. 

“Hush!” said the guide, “Mr. Rhino, 
his wife, and baby.” 

Following his extended arm we 
gazed far down into a valley where we 
could just make out the shadowy figures 
of the rhino trio. 

“Hush!” the guide repeated again. 
“The wind is right, you come, and you 
come quickly and quietly, but if the 
wind she change, you climb a tree!” 

Out of the car climbed George and 
Johnnie; Gloria and I followed after a 
minute’s hesitation. 

“Is it safe to go down into the valley 
with those three critters at the foot?” 
| asked Johnnie. 

“Yes, look at the trees,” he said. “I 
im looking at them,” I replied. “They 
don’t appear to be very sturdy and 
seem to be very small.” (There is a 
great difference between a South Afri- 
can pine tree and a Georgia pine.) 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” he con- 
inued reassuringly, “see how they 
grow; they aren’t in a straight line. If 
the rhino charges us, he will have to 
weave around them; we can dodge.” 

Down the rough hillslide we went 
until we were almost within camera 
shot of the happy family, but the sun- 
light was falling from the wrong dis- 
tance for us to get a snapshot. Repeated 
signals from the guide prompted us to 
move cautiously as we quietly began 
our return trip. 

We reached the car with no un- 
toward results of our stroll down that 
particular hillside, for the wind didn’t 
change; if it had, I doubt that I would 
now be enthusiastically recommending 
a trip to Hluhluwe! 
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Sight-see the St. Lawrence on 
your way to Europe! 


One-third of your trip—1000 miles—is a 
smooth, scenic landscape voyage aboard 
White Empresses! From Montreal you 
wind past the quaint villages and farms 
of French Canada. You come close 
enough to the shore to hear church 
bells chime, get a fisherman’s view of 
walled Québec and the towering 
Chateau Frontenac. When you go by 
Empress, your sight-seeing starts the 
moment you step aboard! 

You'll enjoy the luxury of spacious- 
ness, too, aboard Canadian Pacific 
Empresses. Big, airy private quarters, 





outside staterooms. And fun—friendly 
social life, all the sports you can imag- 
ine, superb food and service. Book 
now for your trip this summer! 

Empresses sail weekly from Mont- 
real and Québec eastbound and from 
Liverpool westbound. From $220 first 
class, $152 tourist, according to ship 
and season. See your local agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
U. S. and Canada. 
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No vacation ever before like 
this, for South Africa's challenge 
is the unusual, the delightfully unex pected. 
Contrast the roar of a lion (spine-tingling 

even in the snug security of your game reserve 
cottage) with the thunder of a gigantic waterfall 
seen spray-close in all its majesty . . . with the rhythm 
of a smart dance orchestra in a modern cosmopolitan 
city Chances are you've never had a diamond mine 
in your itinerary . . . or the improbable fantasy of 

an ostrich farm. So much to enjoy when you 

spend your sabbatical leave in South Africa. 

Write to SATOUR for information and 


. then ask your Travel ’ 
Agent to help you plan your trip ~ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


...Lond of Contrast! 


SATOUR 
fricon lownist 
. CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 












Enjoy the international 
Scandinavian Festivals, 
the world’s best artistry 
plus the verve and color 


of Scandinavia’s folklore. 
Royal Danish Ballet Festival 


Copenhagen, May 25-31 


Bergen Festival of Music 


Drama and Folklore 
June 1-15 


Stockholm Festival of 
Music, Ballet and Opera 
June 2-9 
Sibelius Music Festival 
Helsinki, June 10-18 








festive 


Come in glorious 
Springtime to sparkling 


Scandinavia . . . ideal gateway to 

Europe. Enjoy the majestic fjords and water- 

falls . . . colorful folk traditions . . . medieval walled 
cities . . . picturesque fairytale towns. 


Come when the Midnight Sun adds extra hours for 
travel. Discover why these ancient Viking lands win 
admiration as democracy’s workshop for the future. 


A hearty welcome awaits you in these Lands of Sun- 
lit Nights. So easy to reach by air and sea. Wonderful 
food, shopping, entertainment. English spoken every- 
where. See your travel agent or mail coupon. Come 
this Spring when “the swing is to Europe.” 


i Scandinavian National Travel Commission 
Dept. A-5 , Box 80. New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send colorful booklets. 


name. 





& street 





city. state. 
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i yrange of you who have written us 

for information on the National 

Council for Educational Travel know 
Monday, February 15th, Atlantic City, 
N. J., should be on your calendar for 
the next meeting of NCET. Meeting at 
the same time will be the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
(If you don’t know about NCET yet, 
write us today!) 

“How to Run Student Trips” will be 
a feature panel on the NCET agenda; 
with a second panel on the problems 
of educational travel. Guest speakers 
from education as well as travel indus- 
try will be there. Color slides, too. 

Here’s an opportunity to see and 
hear what others are doing to promote 
the right kind of travel, to contribute 
your ideas and experiences, and ask 
your travel questions. 

Copies of the new NCET pamphlet 
New Trends in Educational Travel still 
available from this department. 


For the Thrifty 

British Railways offers an inviting 
cut rate for traveling Americans. “Thrift 
Tour Tickets,” good for 1,000 miles 
for a period of six months, will cost 
$18 third class or $27 first class. But- 
you must buy tickets before you leave 
these shores, at any travel agency in 


U. S. A. or Canada. 
Multi Bono 


If you teach Italian, both you and 
your prize student may be the lucky 
winners of free round-trip passage to 
Rome this summer. Medaglia D'Oro 
Co., cooperating with the Italian Con- 
sulate General in New York, is now 
conducting a nationwide essay contest 
(topic: “Why I Wish to See Italy”) 
for high school students. There are 
additional cash prizes, too. Write Prof. 
Howard Marraro, Casa Italiana, Colum- 
bia Univ., N. Y. C. 27, for complete 
rules. 


‘54 Study Tours 


Watch the March issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for a round-up of summer 
travel plus study opportunities. Exam- 
ple of ’54 offerings is the new South 
America tour sponsored by Intercol- 
legiate Tours, Inc. (419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.). A two-month trip, in- 
cluding sea and air transportation, the 
tour will reach Trinidad, Barbados, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. A special 
seminar is arranged in Chile’s Uni- 
versity of Santiago. Write Intercollegi- 
ate for tour folder. 





—MARGARET E. McDonaLD 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Trieste—World War II Orphan 

(pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Trieste (pp. 10, 11) 
Without Words (pp. 12, 13) 
Freedom Answers Communism (p. 14) 
Way Back When (p. 15) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Trieste Unit 


Because of its strategic location on 
the Adriatic, Trieste has been fought 
over and conquered by many nations 
throughout the ages. As a result of 
World War II and the post-war change 
in relationship between the West and 
Russia, Trieste has been split in two. 
The U. S. and Britain recently took 
steps to break the stalemate and settle 
Trieste’s future. An explosive situation 
immediately developed. It has since 
cooled off and hopes are high that a 
peaceful solution will soon be reached. 


Suggestions for Using 
The Unit on Trieste 


MAP STUDY 
Assignment for 6 Pupils 


To the pupils: One way to show 
clearly some of the many changes 
World Wars I and II have made in 
Europe is to compare a pre-war map 
with one of today. Will six volunteers 
divide into two groups to do research 
on this? 

Group I will locate maps which show 
Europe as it was before 1914. From 
these they will draw a large map 
showing Austria-Hungary, Italy, the 
Adriatic Sea, and the location of Trieste. 

Group II will draw a large map 
showing Italy, Yugoslavia, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Rumania as they are today, and will 
also locate Trieste. 

After they have done their research 
and drawn their maps, the two groups 
will consult together to plan how they 
can present their information to the 
class in the most helpful way. 


SPELLING 
Assignment for 3 Pupils 


To the pupils: In order to use a map 
effectively, you must be able to read 
and write the names of the countries 
and cities you are studying. Will you 
appoint three of your fellow classmates 
to search out place names in the article 
on Trieste and the World Friendship 
stories? After they have checked the 
spelling in their copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic they will list these words on the 
board. When you have had sufficient 


time to study these they will give them 
to you in a spelling test. 


Trieste 

Adriatic 
Yugoslavia 
Austria-Hungary 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 

Europe 

Russia 

Italy 

Rumania 
Britain 
Capodistria 
Germany 
Slovenia 


To the teacher: As an informal re- 
view, after completing the study of the 
unit, ask students to spell each of these 
places, tell whether it is a city, body 
of water, etc., and then tell how it 
fitted into the story. 


How We Live in Trieste 


To the pupils: Chose either Zone A 
or Zone B. Then from the stories of 
Metka and Giorgio, as well as the theme 
article, gather all the information on 
life in that zone. Include the size of 
the area, the population, the national- 
ities, the type of country, the chief 
industries. 


UNDERLINING 
To the pupils: As you read through 
the article on Trieste, see how many 
reasons you can find why, though it is 
a comparatively small city, it is so 
important. Underline these sentences 
which explain the reasons and be pre- 

pared to read them aloud. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
COMING JANUARY 20 


The First-Semester Review Test, con- 
taining objective quizzes for readers of 
Junior Scholastic, will be delivered as 
part of the January 20 issue. The test 
will be based on material and events 
covered in Junior Scholastic from Sept. 
16, 1953, through Jan. 20, 1954. The 
test will be printed on the center four 
pages of the magazine for the benefit 
of teachers wishing to use it separately. 


EXTRA TEACHER EDITION 


Next week you will receive an extra 
copy of the Teacher Edition. We hope 
that you will pass it on to some fellow 
teacher not now using Junior Scholas- 
tic, so that he may measure it against 
his needs. We shall appreciate your co- 
operation. 


Without Words 


ORAL READING 
Assignment for 6 Pupils 


To the teacher: Ask six pupils to reed 
each of the following sections aloud 
to the class. Allow time enough fo~ 
them to read their assignment silently 
and check pronunciation of any diffi- 
cult words. 

No. I begins with first sentence. 

No. II begins: Jan took his rifle and 
emptied the magazine. 

No. III begins: In the morning he 
passed their second night’s camp. 

No. IV begins: That night he ate 
another half a bannock— 

No. V begins: As he tramped, he got 
to thinking— 

No. VI begins: Over a knoll in a 
thick clump of firs— 


MORAL VALUES 

To the teacher: The story raises a 
question of ethics which can form the 
basis of a worth-while discussion. Ques- 
tions such as the following may be 
used to start the discussion: 

What general ideas did you get about 
the life of a trapper in Labrador? About 
the life of the Indians? 

How did their ideas about food dif- 
fer? 

Read again the two paragraphs be- 
ginning, “He sat and poked at the 
fire—” What do you think of Jan’s solu- 
tion to his problem? 

How would you have decided? For 
what reasons? 

Have you ever been in a situation 
where you felt you had a right to act 
in a certain way and yet were uncom- 
fortably sure there was something 
wrong about it? Would you like to tell 
us about how you solved it? 


COLORFUL PHRASES 

Aim: To encourage more interesting, 
individual writing by making vivid 
comparisons. 

To the pupils: You all know when 
you make a comparison between two 
different things it is called a simile. 
The use of this figure of speech helps 
the reader see vividly what the author 
is describing. 

In the second paragraph, find the 
sentence that likens the river to thread. 
To what else does the writer compare 
itP Read those sentences aloud. The 
river is Jan McKenzie’s connection with 
his home and other people. In what 
other ways is it important to him? Can 
you use a simile to describe it? (As a 
source of food, it might be likened to a 
garden.) 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: January 13 

Theme Article: Burma 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Burma 

Way Back When: Riding the Iron 
Horse 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
Fair Trial or Fake? 

Short Story 











Trace the following phrases in your 
story and be prepared to read the whole 
sentence aloud. Can you add a simile of 
your own each time? 

—book of the snow— 

The drifting snow slid by like sand— 

—steeper than the bridge of Satan’s 
own nose— 

—as black as ink— 

—snow was like cotton wool— 

—silent as a shadow— 

—alone in the middle of a white sea— 


Freedom Answers Communism 

To the teacher: After the article has 
been read aloud, ask two members of 
the class to go to the blackboard. One 
will head his column Freedom, the 
other, Communism. 

To the class: Ted and Matilda will 
write on the board the facts that you 
gather from the article. Make your 
statements brief. For every statement in 
one column, there should be a compara- 
tive statement in the other. For ex- 
ample, one of you may say, “This is 
for the Freedom column. Men can 
change their jobs when they want to.” 
Someone else may find the comparative 
statement and say, “This goes in the 
Communist column. Everyone has to 
work where he is told to.” 

To the teacher: This type of exercise 
can be used as a general review to see 
how much they recall of previous 
articles on Freedom Answers Commu- 
nism. 


Way Back When 


DISCUSSION 

To the teacher: Start a comparison 
of early movies with those of today by 
questions such as: 

1. How did early movies compare 
in length with those of today? 

2. How would the length of time of 
a movie affect the choice of a story? 

3. In what ways would it affect the 
script writers? 

4. Can you give any comparison of 
costs, rehearsals, scenery, costumes, 
camera equipment, make-up between 
early movies and those of today? 

5. Which of the actors or actresses 


mentioned have you seen? Heard of? 
6. What others can you name? 
7. What pictures made 20 or more 
vears ago have you seen? 


EVALUATION 

Aim: To look at an entertainment me- 
dium with the critical view of the 
future. 

To the teacher: Ask the class to eval- 
uate moving pictures of today as their 
children or grandchildren may regard 
them. 

1. What pictures you have seen do 
you think will still be regarded as good 
by the next generation? 

2. You laugh at the description of 
movie thrillers of the past. What will 
amuse your children and grandchildren? 
(The term “cliffhangers” dates from the 
early serial pictures because many times 
an episode would end with the hero, 
heroine, or villain hanging from a cliff. 
Then you would have to come back the 
next week to see if he really fell or 
how he was rescued. He almost always 
was saved only to be left in another 
terrible plight till the following week!) 

3. What actors and actresses do you 
think will be remembered 20 years from 
now? Can you name a picture in which 
they were especially good? Why not 
list your choice of actors and pictures, 
put it away in a safe place and consult 
it a year from now to see if your taste 
in acting and plays is still the same? 

4. Movies are going through a change 
right now with 3-D. Do you think it 
compares with the change from silent 
to talking movies? What do you think 
the next big change will be? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Ohio’s new super-highway will 
run from the Pennsylvania border to 
the border of what other state? (In- 
diana) 

2. The new Ohio road is designed 
for speed and what other quality? 
(Safety) 

3. President Eisenhower described 
his plan to use atomic energy for peace 
before what body of the United Na- 
tions? (General Assembly) 

4. On what island did the Big 
Three hold their meeting last month? 
(Bermuda) 

The 83rd Congress opened its 
second session on what date? (Jan. 6) 

6. What two countries have been 
quarreling over Trieste? (Italy and 
Yugoslavia) 

7. What two countries recently de- 
cided to remove their troops from Zone 


A of Trieste? (The U. S. and Britain) 

8. On what sea is the port of Trieste? 
(The Adriatic) 

9. Forty years ago, Trieste was a 
major port for what huge empire? (Aus- 
tria-Hungary or Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire ) 

10. Name the dictator of Yugoslavia, 
(Tito or Marshal Tito) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-see: 4-and; 5-India; 7-hang; 
9-twin; 12-old; 13-Ali: 14-glee; 16-will; 17+ 
exert; 19-dives; 20-A.M.; 22-ten; 23-fa; 25- 
Puss; 27-smug; 29-E.S.T.; 30-ore; 31-Tom; 
33-O.S.S.; 34-we; 35-rt. 

DOWN: 1-sang; 2-end; 3-edit; 5-indeed; 6 
awaits; 7-hog: 8-all; 10-ill; 11- nil; 15-exits; 
16-wiens; 18-Eve; 20-ape; 21- must; 23-furs; 
24-age; 26-stow; 28-most; 32-me; 33-or. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 


MAP OF TRIESTE AREA (20 points); 

1-H: 2-1; 3-D; 4-F. ; 

2. TRIP | TO Ne og Sg (30 points): 1-F; 
2-T; 3-F; 5-F; 6-T. 

3. FREEDOM" S WAYS (25 points): 1-F; 

2-C; 

4. NOSE. FOR NEWS (25 points): 1-b; 2-a; 
3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 





Tools for Teachers 


Burma 
Jan. 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Burma: Outlines of @ 
New Nation (Background, July 1951), 
1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: The Golden Land, by Nor 
man Lewis (adult), $4.50 (Scribner, 
1952). 

ARTICLES: “U. S. Headache im 
Burma,” U. S$. News & World Report, 
April 10, 1953. “Lands in the News,” 
U. N. World, June, 1953. “Burma and 
the Two Chinas,” by V. Thompson, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, May 15, 1958. 
“Uncle Sam’s Overseas Watchdogs,” by} 
P. Schubert, Saturday Evening Post, 
July 4, 1953. “Report by Adlai Stev- 
enson,” Look, June 16, 1953. “Report 
from the Burma Border,” by T. Mende, 
Reporter, May 12, 1953. 

FILMS: Burma Today, 23 minutes, 
free loan, A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Daily life 
in the city, cultural dances, festivals, 
agriculture and economic life of the 
people. Burma Road, 45 minutes, sale’ 
or rent, Harmon Foundation, Division 
of Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. Terrain 
and points along the road, aboriginal 
tribes, ancient temples. Naw  Iris- 
Burma Nurse, 25 minutes, sale or rent, 
American Baptist Convention, Depart 
ment of Audio-Visual Aids, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. A 
Burmese nurse-in-training at a mission) 
hospital. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 17-1 
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You can get 
better indoor flash pictures— 


with ANSCO All-Weather Film! 






Now you can get those delicate-shaded but snappy 
photos indoors that you've been getting outdoors. The 
secret—Ansco All-Weather Film’s extreme “light lati- 
tude.” It is this quality that lets you take pictures on 
cloudy days or sunny days and makes it right indoors too 
with any make of flashlamp . . . even the smallest ones. 


And Ansco guarantees that you will get results that 
please. If after trying Ansco’s All-Weather Film you 
are not satisfied—simply return the negatives and the 
guarantee bond packed with every roll and you'll re- 
ceive a new roll of film free! 


Get several rolls today . . . and then when parties, 
games and school goings-on pop up unexpectedly you'll 
be ready for anything with your trusty flash camera. 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to R 
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Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


You get 
DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY 


if your national cash prize-winning 
picture is made on Ansco. Film. 
Load your camera with Ansco Film. 


WIN *100.00 instead of *50.00 
550.00 instead of *25.00 
530.00 instead of 15.00 
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Quiz-word Puzzle. == Tae, 


NEW MOVIES 


Wi iTops, don't miss. “i“iGood 
“Vi Fair. Save your money. 


““MESCAPE FROM FORT BRAVO 
(M-G-M). This is another big Western 
in handsome color. In this film, Indians 
are a constant menace to guards and 
prisoners alike at old Fort Bravo. The 
guards are Yankees, a cavalry detach- 
ment headed by William Holden. The 
prisoners are Confederate soldiers, with 
handsome John Forsythe as their chosen 
leader. Into this tinder box comes 
Eleanor Parker to help Forsythe and 
his friends escape from'the Fort. The 
climax finds Eleanor between Forsythe 
and William Holden somewhere out on 
the Mojave Desert standing off hun- 
dreds of howling savages. There is some 
slow going while the plot is explained, 
but once the action gets under way 
Escape from Fort Bravo is a spine- 
tingling affair. 


“YvYvEASY TO LOVE (M-G-M). 
M-G-M’s problem of how to keep Esther 
Williams in the water has been neatly 
solved in Easy to Love. She is cast as 
queen of the aquacade at Florida’s 
Cypress Gardens. Van Johnson is her 
boss, a slave driver who wants her in 
a bathing suit night and day. In New 
York to pose for some advertising lay- 
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outs, Esther meets singer Tony Martin. 
The big issue: Will she leave Van and 
the bathing suits behind for Tony and 
his night clubs? While she is making 
up her mind, the producers sneak in 
some of the most spectacular water 
ballets you have ever seen. 


“MWALKING MY BABY BACK 
HOME (U-I). After his appearances in 
Call Me Madam and Singin’ in the 
Rain, young Donald O’Connor seemed 
all set to go places. Walking My Baby, 
alas, takes him right back to where he 
was. It’s not Donald’s fault. The story 
just isn’t there. It’s a foolish little busi- 
ness about Donald wanting to play jazz 
while his snooty parents insist, that he 
sing grand opera. O’Connor is too good 
an entertainer to be saddled with such 
weak material. 


“PROJECT M. 7 (U-l). This English 
picture introduces a group of interna- 
tional scientists working to perfect an 
airplane that can travel at three times 
the speed of sound. It is less concerned 
with the scientists than with an enemy 
agent who has wormed his way into the 
group. Extremely talky on the ground, 
its air scenes offer little improvement. 
The M. 7, the supersonic plane, is ob- 
viously a model. The final struggle in 
the cockpit betWeen agent and honest 
pilot is absurd. 





Right This Way 


Carolyn Carrie, Old Shell 
School, Mobile, Ala., asks: 


Road 


How should a girl refuse a date with 
a boy she likes because she has to go 
somewhere with her family? 


Just tell the boy that you'd like to 
accept his invitation, but you can’t be- 
cause your family has already made 
plans for the time he mentioned. You 
might say, too, that you hope you and 
he will be able to get together another 
time. 

If you sound really sorry that you 
can’t accept the date, he should know 
you like him, and he'll probably try 
again soon. It’s the girl who says only 
“I’m sorry, but I can’t go,” without 
explaining why, who makes a boy think 
that she doesn’t like him or want to go 
out with him. 


A boy from Estee Jr. H. S., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., wants to know: 


What should you do if you break a 





plate by accident at a party? 


Tell the hostess you are sorry, and 
do whatever you can to clean up the 
mess. Your apology should be sincere, 
but short. If you keep saying you're 
sorry, you'll just make everyone feel 
uncomfortable. 

You may also offer to replace the 
plate if possible. Ask the hostess the 
name of her china pattern. If you can 
find the plate in a store, either deliver 
it yourself or have it sent with a short 
note. This isn’t necessary, but your 
hostess would appreciate it. 


A girl from Wilson High School, 
Council Grove, Kans., writes: 


Suppose a boy takes you to a restau- 
rant for a snack after the movies. How 
should you go about ordering? Should 
each of you give your order to the wait- 
er or should the boy give both orders? 


A boy should always take care of the 
ordering when he is escorting a girl. 
He should ask the waiter for menus and 
then ask his date what she would like. 
Then he gives the waiter both orders. 

If the girl needs a napkin or water, 
she should tell her date, so he can tell 
the waiter. 

When two boys or two girls are to- 
gether, it doesn’t matter who does the 
ordering. 









SCIENCE IN ACTION 


———— 


SAE 


FIRST MAN-MADE FIBER. Here is rayon being made. Before rayon was in- 
vented, there wasn’t such a thing as “man-made” fiber. Rayon’s inventor, 
Count Chardonnet, got the idea for its manufacture from studying a spa- 
ghetti-making machine. This picture shows you why: Rayon yarn is born 
when an amber fluid called viscose—made from wood pulp or cotton linters— 
is forced through the tiny holes in a disc known as a spinneret. A chemical 
bath then “hardens” the liquid into a continuous thread. Du Pont’s long 
experience in making rayon helped to 
give its scientists and engineers the 
background they needed to develop 
nylon and other “man-made” fibers. 


TB SPOTTER. Every day, more than 
28,000 Americans get chest x-rays to 
help them fight tuberculosis. The 
cost has come down greatly because 
of the development of new equip- 
ment using small film. Du Pont men 
who worked on the special x-ray 
screen and ultrafine grain film in- 
cluded organic chemists, physical 
chemists, and physicists. : 





Watch “Cavalcade of America’’ on Television 
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2. BE TR ca 
RIVETS GO “BANG”! Explosive rive 
are ideal for high-speed ‘‘blind rive 
ing,” in which you can reach only a 
side of the materials, as in this ai 
plane panel. Secret is a small charge 
Du Pont powder in the rivet shan 
The operator “‘positions’’ the rivg 
and touches a heated iron to it. Th 
powder explodes. Instantly, the sha 
expands to fill the hole and a barr 
shaped head is formed on the blir 
end, locking it on to stay. Souni 
simple, but it was a tough probk 
for metallurgists, explosives chemis 
and engineers. 





Questions ‘students 
ask Du Pont 


How can I choose a good engineering 
college? —G.H.R., Michigan 
Learn all you can from your sci- 
ence teacher and vocational guid- 
ance counselor. Ask a graduate 
engineer for his advice. Also, go to 
your library and consult college 
catalogs describing courses and 
equipment. A list of schools and 
curricula accredited by national 
engineering societies is obtainable 
for 25¢ from Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Should I study math when I really 
aim to be a technical salesman? 
—W.M., New York 


Yes! Mathematics supplies essen- 
tial training for any type of tech- 
nical work. You need not take as 
many math courses as a research 
man, but some are essential fora 
technical salesman. 

Send your questions about career 
opportunities in science to Science 
in Action, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- . - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Communists Stall 
Korean Peace Talks 


By late December there was still 
no sign that the Korean peace con- 
ference would soon start. The Com- 
munists, by insulting the United 
States, had halted the talks which 
were to arrange the conference. 

For days, the Communists refused 
to talk about the conference. Instead, 
they spent their time insulting the 
United States and telling lies about 
it. They accused the U. S. of trying 
rivg to keep the Korean war from ending 
last spring. They claimed we did 
this by plotting with South Korea to 
free 27,000 anti-Communist prison- 

















ers held by the United Nations. 
oul The U. S. played no part in free- 
sbleg ing the 27,000 North Koreans. They 
smi Were released by President Syngman 


Rhee of South Korea. He set them 
free in protest against the Korean 
truce. He said the truce terms were 
not hard enough on the Chinese 
Communists. 

The Communist charge greatly 
"g | angered Arthur H. Dean. He was 
- U. S. representative for the U. N. at 
i- § the talks. Mr. Dean lashed back at 
d- § the charge. He said it was nonsense. 
He accused the Communists of de- 
ge liberately trying to wreck the talks. 
1d | Then he walked out. He said he 
al | Would not return until the Commu- 
le | nists withdrew the charge and apolo- 
cil gized to his country. 

Y. Mr. Dean returned to the U. S. 
He said the Communists have made 


ly 
it clear they do not want a peace 

rk J conference now. 

n- 

h- PRISONER TALKS 

ry The ‘prisoner explanation talks 


a ended December 23. The Commu- 
nists persuaded only three per cent 
ps of about 2,300 Chinese and North 
e- Korean prisoners to return home. 
rs Another 22,000 prisoners held by the 
U. N. were not interviewed. 


by the Communists refused to come 
home. They even refused to attend 
explanation talks. One prisoner had 
earlier changed his mind and gone 
ad home. But the minds of the other 22 
had been captured by the Commu- 
nists. 








Twenty-two U. S. prisoners held. 
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International News photo 


In India, Mr. Nixon was given a big garland of flowers as part of his welcome. 
Here he is shown with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, whom he visited. 


Vice-President Nixon Ends 
His Good-will World Tour 


“I found a great well of friendship 
for Americans throughout Asia,” re- 
ported Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon after his 45,000-mile trip 
around the world. He was on a fact- 
finding and good-will tour for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 21.) 

Mr: Nixon and his wife visited 21 
countries in Asia and the Middle 
East during 10 weeks. They rode in 
planes, ships, helicopters, jeeps, 
tractors, ox-carts. After he returned, 
Mr. Nixon reported directly to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. As we went to 
press, Mr. Nixon was preparing a 
public report. 


83rd Congress Back at Work 


For Second Regular Session 

The Capitol Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a busy place these days. 
The second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress of the United States is getting 
under way. It opens January 6. 

Each U. S. Congress holds two 
regular sessions. The 83rd began its 
first session January 3, 1953. The 
session ended in August, when Con- 
gress started its recess. A session is 
the period of time in which a Con- 
gress meets to make laws. 

In mid-December President Ei- 


senhower met with Republican lead- 
ers of Congress for three days. They 
discussed bills which the President 
and his Cabinet think Congress 
should pass. The President will de- 
scribe these proposals this week, 
when he makes his State of the Un- 
ion address before Congress. In this 
address he will also report on the 
state of our country. 

Congress will probably stay in 
session until late summer or fall. As 
new laws are passed, Junior Scho- 
lastic will report them. 


U. S. Rocket-powered Plane 
Flies at Record 1,600 MPH 


Faster and FASTER! That's the 
story of rocket-powered planes these 
days. Now a plane has flown at more 
than 1,600 mph—nearly two and a 
half times the speed of sound. 

The record-breaking plane was a 
Bell X-1A. Its pilot was Major 
Charles E. Yeager of the U. S. Air 
Force. He flew at an altitude of 
more than 70,000 feet over Cali- 
fornia’ss Edwards Air Force Base. 
The X-1A was released from a B-29. 
The Air Force did not announce the 
X-1A’s exact speed or how long it 
flew at the record speed. 

The Bell X-1A broke the record 
set only a few weeks before by a 
Douglas Skyrocket which hit 1,327 
mph. (See Junior Scholastic, Dec. 9.) - 
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President Proposes 
Atomic Peace Plan 


Let’s use atomic energy for world 
peace. That was what President 
Eisenhower said in an important 
speech before the United Nations 
General Assembly last month. The 
President proposed a bold new plan 
to use atoms for peace. Nations of 
the free world received his plan with 
great enthusiasm. 

Here is the President's plan: 

1. All nations with atomic fuel 
would give some to a world pool*. 

2. The U. N. would have charge of 
the fuel. 

3. The fuel would be used only 
for peaceful purposes. 

What would the fuel be used for? 

It could produce electricity. This 
would help areas which are now 
power-starved. They could use the 
electricity in homes, factories, hos- 
pitals, and so on. 

The fuel could help farmers, doc- 
tors, engineers, businessmen. Atomic 
materials are used in research to help 
these people do better work. 

The President’s plan could better 
the daily lives of millions. 

At first, nations would give small 
amounts of atomic fuel. Later they 
would give more. This means that 
they would have less fuel for making 
atom bombs. So the plan would help 
prevent atomic war. 

The U. S. does not wish to use 
atomic energy for destruction, the 
President said. The U. S. wishes to 
make it work for peace. 

The President called on Russia to 
take part in the plan. He said he is 
ready to present the plan to Con- 
gress if Russia will take part. The 
plan would start with talks among 
nations with atomic stockpiles. 

As we went to press, Russia agreed 
to hold private talks with the U. S. 
on the plan. Russia asked for more 
information about it. 


COVER STORY 


The puppy on our front cover fell 
into a cesspool and was rescued by 
a young man who went down into 
the sewer to get him. The bedrag- 
gled pup and his happy, triumphant 
rescuer won first prize for photog- 
rapher Barney Cowherd in a contest 
sponsored by the National Humane 
Review. The contest was for photos 
which say “kindness.” 




















Map from New York World-Telegram and Sun 


Map shows route of the highways from New York through Ohio toward Chicago. 


OHIC SUPER-HIGHWAY 


DESIGNED FOR SAFETY 


Ohio is building a super-highway. 
It will become a link in a series of 
highways leading from New York to 
Chicago. One day motorists will be 
able to drive between the two cities 
without meeting a single stop light or 
intersection. 

Look at the map above. The heavy 
black lines show highways now in 
use. The broken lines show where 
highways are being built. Ohio’s road 
starts where the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike ends. Indiana plans a turnpike 
which will start where Ohio’s ends. 
The Ohio Turnpike ought to be fin- 
ished by October 1955. 

Ohio’s turnpike is designed for 
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MARCH OF DIMES drive to fight 
polio in 1954 has started. This year 
scientists will test a new vaccine to 
protect girls and boys against polio. 
If the vaccine is successful polio may 
be defeated. 


safety and speed. It will have four 
lanes. Traffic going in one direction 
will be at least 56 feet away from 
traffic going in the other direction. 
This will keep drivers from being 
blinded by on-coming headlights. It 
will reduce the chance of a car's 
hurtling into on-coming traffic. 

The dividing strip is lower than 
the roads themselves. This is also a 
safety measure. Snowplows can pile 
snow on the strip. When it melts it 
will drain away instead of flowing 
onto the roads. 

Flashing electric signs will warn 
motorists to slow down in case of 
fog, ice, snow. Restaurants will be 
built in pairs across from each other 
on the turnpike. So will service sta- 
tions. This will keep motorists from 
walking across or making U-turns. 

Cars will save four hours of trav- 
eling time in crossing Ohio on the 
new turnpike. It will be landscaped 


. and will have no billboards. It will 


be fenced from one end to the other. 


Big Three End Bermuda Talks 


In Friendly Agreement 

The Big Three meeting in Ber- 
muda ended early last month. At the 
meeting were President Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Churchill of Britain, 
Premier Laniel of France. The three 
talked over world problems. They 
discussed ways to seek peace. They 
ended the meeting firmly united. 

Here is a quick review of their 
talks: 

They agreed to hold a meeting 
soon with Russia. The Big Four will 
discuss Germany, Austria, and other 
European problems. 


They talked about ways to 
strengthen the defenses of Western 
Europe. 


They saluted the French forces 
fighting Communist-led rebels in 
Indo-China. Britain and the U. S$.’ 
promised to support the French. 
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News in a Nutshell 














Here is the first U. S. commemorative 
for 1954.°The stamp, in blue, is being 
issued January 4. It pays tribute to the 
200th anniversary of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, N. Y. (See stamp 
column in December 9 issue. ) 


More and more U. S. women 
are going into public service, a re- 
cent survey shows. More than 5,000 
women hold important jobs in state 
governments. Close to 12,000 women 
have county and city jobs. And about 
half a million women are working 
for the U. S. Government. 


Sweeter corn with plumper ker- 
nels is on tap for Americans. It is 
four times sweeter than today’s corn. 
The added sweetness is caused by 
a gene* known as “Shrunken-2.” It 
slows down the process of turning 
sugar into starch. Thus, the corn 
stores more sugar—and is sweeter. 

A professor at the University of 
Illinois is developing this new corn. 
Its not ready for market yet. He 
says he needs to work at plant breed- 
ing and seed growing for three to 
six years. Then the corn will be 
ready to go on sale. 

Powdered coffee is having a pop- 
ularity test these days at several 
U.S. Army camps. The Army wants 
to find out what kind of coffee sol- 
diers like best. It started the tests 
last month and will end them in 
May. 

A pound of powdered coffee costs 
a little more than a pound of ground 
coffee. But you get more cups of 
coffee from the powdered. To make 
100 cups of coffee, the Army uses 
five pounds of ground coffee or one 
pound of powdered. Powdered cof- 
fee also saves storage space and 
shipping weight. Many soldiers say 
they prefer powdered coffee. 

The Navy, which is famous for its 
coffee-drinking, doesn’t intend to 
give up ground coffee. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Hn Science News HE 


Sahara Voyage 


An adventurous family of five has 
started a four-month motor trip 
across Africa. The family will inter- 
view and photograph tribes of no- 
mads living in the Sahara Desert. 
They will travel over some areas 
never before crossed by motor 
vehicles. 

Their truck and station wagon 
have many comforts of home—fluo- 
rescent lighting, a sewing machine, 
an electric refrigerator, radios. The 
truck has a plastic mosquito netting, 
which can be rolled out to form a 
large tent-like shelter. Each member 
of the family has a heavy sleeping 
bag. Temperatures in the Sahara 
drop from 140 degrees at noon to 40 
at night. 


TRAVEL PLANS 


The station wagon has a platform 
from which animals can be photo- 
graphed as the car bounces along. 
To make friends with nomads, the 
family has taken along 100 pairs of 
sun glasses; 10,000 glass beads, and 
bags of salt. The family will not 
hunt. It has a large supply of canned 
foods and tanks of water. The family 
plans to buy fruit and antelope meat 
along the way. 

Both vehicles are equipped with 
powerful fog horns. A loud sound is 
supposed to scare away a charging 
animal. 

The expedition is being made for 





the Museum of Natural History in 

New York City. Claude Bernheim, 

a New York business man, heads 

the expedition. With him are his 

wife, two daughters, and son-in-law. 

The family will cover 15,000 miles. 
They will return next April. 


Photos in a Hole 


Ever hear of taking a photo of a 
hole in the ground? The U. S. Army 
has developed a camera to do just 
that. And, silly as the camera may 
sound, it’s really very useful. Let 
down into a deep hole it takes photos 
of everything it sees. 

Suppose a pipeline has a small 
leak in it some place. How do you 
find the leak? You send the camera 
down into the line. 

The camera travels inside a metal 
tube three feet long and less than 
three inches in diameter. A mirror 
is fastened near the bottom of the - 
tube. The mirror reflects what lies 
outside. The camera takes pictures 
of the mirror’s reflections. It takes 
a picture for every three quarters of 
an inch it travels. It can even take 
photos in color. 

The camera can be used inside a 
drill, too. It can help locate mineral 
ores deep underground. It can help 
engineers learn whether ground is 
solid enough to support a big build- 
ing or bridge. 

The camera could even be used to 
take photographs inside the human 
body. 


Wide World photo 
Willys station wagon and Dodge truck will carry Bernheim family over Sahara. 
Truck carries heavy supplies. Light plastic netting from truck makes a tent. 
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LL fall, newspaper headlines have 

told about the quarrel between 
Italy and Yugoslavia over Triesté. 
This small place, the size of Rhode 
Island, has bristled with troops, 
while tempers ran high. 

The Free Territory of Trieste is a 
seaport with a few hundred square 
miles of land behind it. It stands on 
the northeast coast of the Adriatic 
Sea. It’s called a Free Territory be- 
cause it doesn’t belong to any coun- 
try. Instead, it stands between two 
rivals, Yugoslavia and Italy. Both 
Yugoslavia and Italy haye wanted to 
seize all of Trieste since World War 
Il ended. Only one thing has kept 
them from trying. Inside Trieste 
7.000 British and U. S. soldiers have 
stood guard to keep the peace. 

To understand the quarrel, let’s 
have a look at Trieste’s history. 


10° 


TRIESTE... 





World War Il Orphan 


15° 


Trieste has always been a seaport. 
It was founded more than 2,000 
years ago by the Roman Emperors. 
The Romans built it to make a port 
at which their soldiers could land 
and march into the Balkans. 

If you look at a map, youll see 
that Trieste stands at a strategic 
point on the Adriatic. Strategic is a 
military word. It’s used to describe 
a place which can help soldiers win 
battles. Trieste could help win any 
battle in the Adriatic. The side which 
held it could probably control the 
northern end of the Adriatic Sea. 

Because it was so valuable, many 
peoples fought for control of Trieste. 
Finally, in the 1800s, it was taken 
over by Austria-Hungary. 

You won't find Austria-Hungary 
on your maps today. This old empire 
was overthrown during the first 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by René d’ Auriac 


On the big map you can see how Trieste served the vast empire of Austria-Hungary 


as a much-needed port. You can also see the important position it holds on the 


Adriatic. The small map shows the division of Trieste into Zone A and Zone B. 


«+ 


World War. But 40 years ago, it was 
one of the great powers of Europe. 
It covered most of the countries 
which today make up Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugosla- 
via, as well as parts of Italy, Poland, 
and Rumania. Most of this huge area 
lies inland away from the sea. It 
needed a port on some sea through 
which goods could be exchanged 
with other countries overseas. So 
Trieste became a great port. It had 
wharves and warehouses and docks. 
Trade flooded through the city. 
Trieste was one of the richest ports 
in Europe. 

Then came World War I. Austria- 
Hungary was smashed. The territory 
was split up among many countries. 
Italy and Yugoslavia both got part 
of it. But they couldn't agree on 
which of them was to have Trieste. 
Italy was the stronger of the two 
countries. It seized control of Trieste. 
The Yugoslavs were angry. But there 
was nothing they could do. . 


ITALY LOSES TRIESTE 


Italy kept control of Trieste for 
more than 20 years. Then came 
World War II. In that war Italy 
fought against the U. S. and its Allies 
and was defeated. In 1945 Allied 
troops which had been fighting their 
way up Italy smashed their way into 
Trieste. But they found that other 
soldiers had already driven in from 
the other side. They were Yugoslav 
Communists under the command of 
Marshal Tito. 

During World War II, Russia and 
Yugoslavia were our allies. They 
helped us fight and defeat the Ger- 
mans. German. troops had occupied 
Yugoslavia. Communist guerrillas led 
by Marshal Tito rose up in Yugo 
slavia against the Germans. As the 
Germans grew weaker, the Commvu- 
nists drove them out of Yugoslavia 
and then out of Trieste. When Allied 
troops arrived in Trieste, they found 
the Yugoslav Communists already 
there. 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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For more than a month the Allies 
and the Communists argued over 
who was to stay in Trieste. Finally 
they agreed to split it. They divided 
the tiny area of Trieste into two sec- 
tions. The northern part, which in- 
cluded the port city, was called 
Zone A. It was occupied by British 
and U. S. troops. The southern sec- 
tion was called Zone B. It was taken 
over by the Yugoslavs. 

Before we see what’s been hap- 
pening since World War II, let's 
have a closer look at the two zones. 


ZONE A 


Zone A is the smaller of the two 
sections, but it’s by far the richer. 
Most of the 300,000 people who live 
in it are Italian-speaking, and nearly 
all live in the city of Trieste. The 
city stands at the foot of a rocky 
plateau. Its clean white houses and 
wide streets reach back from the 
shore and up the sides of the plateau. 
From the outside it looks like a 
peaceful and happy city. In the after- 
noons the terraces outside its many 
cafés* are filled with people eating 
and chatting. In front of them bicy- 
cles and motorcycles race in and out 
of cars along the streets. 

The city of Trieste is rich as well 
as peaceful. Its trade is flourishing. 
Many ships are tied up alongside its 
docks. Trucks stream through the 
streets carrying goods unloaded from 
the ships. Many of these goods are 
supplies for the 7,000 British and 
U. S. troops. Others are equipment 
which the U. S. has sent in since 
World War II to help build up the 
port and modernize its equipment. 

The people of Trieste are doing 
well out of the Anglo-American oc- 
cupation. They benefit from the 
money the U. S. has been spending 
on new avharves and docks and oil 
refineries* in the port. And the shop- 
keepers do well selling goods to the 
British and U. S. soldiers stationed 
around the city. 


BARREN LAND 


The rest of Zone A covers about 
85 square miles, but it is not rich 
like the city. It is barren land on the 
plateau which rises up behind Trieste 
city. This plateau is covered with 
rocks. Here and there you see a vine- 
yard. But most of the land is poor. 
About 30,000 people live on this land. 
Most of them are Slovenes. The 
Slovenes are a Slav people, and are 


_ one of the nations which make up 


the country of Yugoslavia. The Yugo- 
slavs say that all Slovenes should be- 
long to their country. That’s one of 
the reasons they have for claiming 
Trieste. 


ZONE B 


Zone B is the area which the Yugo- 
slavs occupy. It covers about 190 of 
the 285 square miles of Free Terri- 
tory. But it is by far the poorest part. 
About 75,000 people live on the bar- 
ren soil. Nearly all of them are 
Slovenes. They are poor peasants 
who struggle to grow enough food 
to live. 

But the land in Zone B is hilly 
country behind the port. It would be 
easy for Tito’s soldiers to storm down 
into Trieste city. 


SINCE THE WAR 


But will Tito’s tanks roll? To an- 
swer that, let’s see what’s happened 
in Trieste since the end of World 
War II. In 1947, the victorious Allies 
turned Trieste into a Free Territory. 
They planned to make it into an in- 
dependent state ruled by a governor 
who would be appointed by the 
United Nations. But Russia blocked 
agreement in the U. N. on who the 
governor should be. So Trieste re- 
mained split in two. Tito’s troops 
stayed in Zone B. And U. S. and 
British troops remained in Zone A to 
make sure that Tito didn’t seize it. 

That all happened back in 1947. 





Wie WoPid 
Roadblocks mark where Zone A meets Zone B. To pass this point your papers 
had to be approved by Yugoslav guard (foreground) and U. S. guards (not shown). 


In those days we wanted Italy to 
take over all of Trieste. Italy became 
our friend when World War II ended, 
while the Communists soon showed 
that they were our enemies. Remem- 
ber that Tito is a Communist. In 1947 
he was obeying orders from Russia. 
So we didn’t want him to get control 
of any more territory. 

In 1948 Tito broke with Russia. 
He remained a Communist. But he 
stopped taking orders from Russia. 
Instead he became an enemy of the 
Russians. He became our ally against 
the Russian Communists and has re- 
mained so ever since. 

Italy is also our ally. We want the 
two countries to be friends, but they 
refuse. They are old enemies. : 


U. S.-BRITISH ACTION 


A few weeks ago, the U. S. and 
Britain decided to take action. They 
announced that their troops were 
leaving Zone A, and that Italy could 
take it over. Marshal Tito exploded 
in anger. He sent troops pouring into 
Zone B. He said he would never let 
Italy take over Zone A. After a few 
weeks he calmed down, and said he 
was prepared to talk things over with 
Italy, the U. S., and Britain. Later 
he pulled back his troops. 

As we go to press, U. S. and British 
troops are still in Trieste. But soon 
they will be gone. By then, we hope, 
Italy and Yugoslavia will have 
reached agreement. 
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How We Live in 


TRIESTE 


By METKA VIDMAR 


HE town I live in, Capodistria, is 

in Zone B, the Yugoslav part of 
the Free Territory of Trieste. Before 
the war all Trieste belonged to Italy. 
Then the Germans came and took it 
over. My father was in the Yugoslav 
army and fought against the Ger- 
mans. They took him prisoner. Then 
they took me and my mother and 
two sisters, and sent us to a concen- 
tration camp in Germany. A concen- 
tration camp is like a prison. 

The food was bad, and so were 
the buildings we lived in. We were 
cold and hungry most of the time we 
were there. We had to work at keep- 
ing the camp clean, and that made 
us very tired because ofeour weak- 
ened condition. But the police didn’t 
bother us in any other way. 


BACK IN OUR HOUSE 


We had a four-room house in 
Capodistria. It was taken over and 
used by German soldiers, but they 
were driven out by the Russians. 
Then, when the war ended, the Rus- 
sians freed us from the concentra- 
tion camp and sent us back to Capo- 
distria. We also got our house back. 
Meanwhile, my father had been 
freed, too. So my family were all to- 
gether again and happy to be back 
in our beautiful city. 

My father and mother both teach 
in the Slovenian Elementary School 
in Capodistria. I entered it when | 
was seven years old, and stayed four 
years. 


MY SCHOOL 


Two years ago I entered the Slo- 
venian Secondary School. Ill be 
here for another six years, and will 
graduate when I’m 19. Then I may 
go to college. I don’t know yet what 
I want to be, but I'll think of some- 
thing. 

The school is near my home, so |] 





*® Means word is defined on page 16. 


As told to Kent Hurley 


always walk in the mornings. I get 
up about 5 a.m. and study till 6:30. 
Then I have a big breakfast and start 
to school about 7:30. I play there 
with my friends until classes begin. 
They run from 8 to 12:30 Monday 
through Saturday. We never have 
classes in the afternoon. 

I study many subjects at school. 
We learn Slovenian (that’s the lan- 
guage we Slovenes speak), Italian, 
English, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, biology, drawing, and music. 
For two hours a week we have gym- 
nastics. 

After school is over, I come home 
to lunch. Then I go to music school. 
I am learning to play the piano. 
After my music lesson, I do home- 
work or go out walking or playing 
with my friends. We have dinner at 
7, and then I usually go straight to 
bed because I get up so early. About 
once a week I go to the movies. I 
go only to movies which are ar- 
ranged by the school, and recom- 





mended to us by our teachers. These 
films are from all countrieg» Walt 
Disney films are my favorites. 

We have a chapter of the Red 
Cross at our school, and I am a 
member. I help make bandages and 
other things at school. We also take 
trips sometimes to help with village 
work in nearby towns. These trips 
are a lot of fun. The work is usually 
very easy. 

The trips with the Red Cross are 
only for short distances. But I have 
traveled far away, too, with my 
parents. Most of the places I’ve been 
to are in Yugoslavia. 


VISITING ZONE A 


Once last year my class made a 
trip to Zone A of Trieste. It was a 
very interesting trip. I have never 
been back there by myself. I don't 
know anyone in Zone A, and it is not 
easy for anybody to get into the 
Zone by himself. It is an hour or 
more away by boat from Capodistria. 
And everyone has to have special 
papers to pass from one zone to the 
other. We need special permission 
to go out of Zone B into any other 
place. So when I want to go any- 
where I get on my bicycle and ride 
as far as I can without crossing any 
frontiers. 

I should like to write letters to 
boys and girls in America, but I don’t 
write English well enough. If any of 
you know Slovenian or Italian, I'd 
like you to write to me. My address 
is Istrska Obala 3, Capodistria, Tri- 
este, Zone B. 





Photos by Hurle 


Metke stands with her mother before their house in Capodistria, Zone B. 
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Giergic lives in Zone “A. 


By GIORGIO NEGRELLI 


(E night iv 1944, when I was four 

years old, a partisan* put a bomb 
in the German officers chub in Tri- 
este. The Germans were occupying 
our city then, and our people who 
fought against them secretly were 
called partisans. Four German offi- 
cers were killed by the bomb, and 
the club was burned down. Someone 
told the Germans that my mother 
was a partisan. So the police came to 
the house and took my mother away. 
Fifty other partisans also were taken 
by the police. My mother and the 
50 others were hanged from the 
rafters of the burned-out club. 

I have no brothers or sisters. | 
live with my father in a six-room 
house in Zone A of Trieste, which 
is now occupied by British and 
American soldiers. My grandmother, 
grandfather, and great-grandmother 
also live with us. My grandmother 
does most of- the housework. I buy 
the food for the house and when 
my grandmother is away, I do the 
cooking. I also help her keep the 
house clean. 


AT MY SCHOOL 


The school I go to is an Italian 
one and most of the pupils there are 
Italian, just as I am. It is called the 
Medium School Inferiore. I shall fin- 
ish there this year, and then go to 
the Medium School Supériore for 
four more years. . 

I get up every day at 6:30, make 
my own breakfast, and then walk to 
school. It’s very near where I live. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


I study by myself until 9. Then we 
have three classes with breaks in be- 
tween. At 12 we finish for the day, 
and I go home for lunch. We don’t 
have classes in the afternoon. 

I study French, Latin, science, 
math, and history. Next year I shall 
start to learn Greek. When I'm 
through with school, I want to go to 
college, and study to be a doctor. 
There are plans to open a big medi- 
cal scheol at the University of Tri- 
este, and if they come off I shall’ go 
there, and still be able to live at 
‘ome with my father. 


GAMES WITH FRIENDS 


In the afternoons I go to a park 
near my home and play for two 
hours with my friends. We play cops 


and robbers, tag, and other games.’ 


Then I go home, have something to 
eat, and do my homework till dinner 
time. 

After dinner I study again or listen 
to our radio, or read. I like to read 
magazines for boys and comic books. 
On the radio I like to listen to music, 
particularly to operas and symphonic 
music. I don’t like jazz. 

We don’t have any sports at 
school, and I hardly ever play games 
like football or basketball. But I do 
belong to a sports club which has a 
gymnasium where we can work out. 
I sometimes go down there in the 
afternoon and exercise. 

My favorite sport is boating. I be- 
long to a yacht club, and we take 
boats out into the Bay of Trieste. 
I've been boating for six years now. 
My favorite position in the boat is 
tiller man. 


TRIPS I'VE TAKEN 


[ am also a Boy Scout. In the 
spring and in the fall, I take my 
bicycle and go on week-end trips 
with my friends: We take camping 
equipment with us and sleep and 
cook outside in the open. This sum- 
mer I spent 20 days in camp near a 
city called Udine, which is north of 
Trieste. I’ve also been on vacation 
trips to Italy and Austria with my 
father. Our summer vacation lasts 

ree months, so we have plenty of 
time to take long trips. 

I don’t speak or write any English 
at all because I’ve never studied it. 
But if any of you know Italian, I 
wish you'd write to me. My address 
is Viale XX Settembre 38, Zone A, 
Trieste. 


Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








A SMALL FRY. Photo by Linda Rudd of 
Durand Eastman Sch., Rochester, N. Y. 





DOZENS OF DIALS. 
of a Cessna plane. 
Waters of West Fork (Ark.) High School. 


Instrument panel 
Picture. by Lee 





WHERE’S THE PEDALS? By Mary Evoy, 
Springside School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN McKenzie came over a knoll and 

stopped, head back, his rifle in one 
mitten, his ax in the other. Below him 
spread the fiver, ice-locked between the 
hills. A mile across, the birch bluffs 
were turning blue in the twilight. 

He was not given to poetic fancies, 
for that is not the way of a Scots- 
English trapper alone in the middle of 
Labrador. Nevertheless, it touched him 
always, coming out to the river after 
days and nights in the spruces to the 
east, plowing through willow tangles 
and up and down wooded hills. The 
river was a known thread that joined 
him to the nearest trapper fifty miles 
downstream. The river was the road to 
home and to his wife, Luce. 

It was nine weeks now since the day 
in September when his canoe and the 
others from Turner’s Harbor had swung 
off from the wharf and begun the up- 
stream battle. The crowd had waved, 
and the double-barrelled shotguns split 
the air in the old-time farewell, Boom- 
boom ... and a pause to load... 
Boom, saying, “Good-by . . . Luck.’ 
Then the trappers, floating on the river 
in their loaded canoes, raised their guns 
and fired one answering shot, “Luck.” 
They picked up their paddles and dis- 
appeared around the point, to be gone 
five months. Sometimes, even when 
they'd passed around the point and the 
town was lost, they could still hear the 
guns, Boom-boom . . . Boom, like a last 


Reprinted from Frost and Fire by Elliott 
Merrick. Copyright 1939 by Elliott Mer- 
rick. Used by permission of the author. 
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For days the fur trapper dogged the Indian’s trail— 


calling. It gave a fellow something to 
remember way off here where you 
didn’t hear a thing much except your 
own voice. 

It would be three months yet before 
he’d be home with his fur to Luce, he 
was thinking as he scrambled down the 
bank and legged it along the ice for 
“the house.” This cabin had a window, 
and a door with hinges, a good tight 
roof of birch bark, and, within, such 
luxuries as a sleeping bag, which his 
tiny log-tilts back in the woods had not. 

It was nearly dark when he got there, 
but not too dark to see in the cove the 
print of strange snowshoes. And by the 
point where the current flowed fast and 
the ice was thin, somebody had been 
chopping a water hole. 

“Hello,” he called to the cabin. 

From the ridge came a mocking 
“hello,” and faintly, seconds later, a dis- 
tant hello across the river, the echo of 
the echo. Jan crossed the cove bent dou- 
ble, studying the tracks. There were three 
of them, a big pair of snowshoes and 
two smaller pairs. The small snowshoes 
had been dragging in a stick of fire- 
wood from along shore—the women. 

Jan threw off his bag and hurried 
into the cabin. Nobody made snowshoes 
of that pattern but Mathieu Susaka- 
shish, the Seven Islands Indian. No- 
body but Mathieu knew this cabin was 
here. He and his wife and daughter had 
come last year and begged a little tea 


hoping to kill the thief 


and sugar. Now they had been here 
again with their Indian idea that food 
belongs to anybody who is hungry. 
Dirty dogs! Where three fifty-pound 
bags of flour had been hanging only 
two hung now. He dove under the 
bunk and pulled out his food boxes. 
They'd made off with some of his split 
peas and a few of his beans, a handful 
of candles, too. 

In a frenzy of rage he ripped open 
his fur-bag. Every skin was there, and 
in addition, a black and shining otter 
skin lay crosswise on his bundles of 
mink and marten, fox and ermine. He 
held it up and felt its thickness and its 
length, stroking its blue-black luster. It 
was a prize; it would bring sixty dol- 
lars, perhaps. But the sight of it made 
him- angrier than before. 

“So!” he muttered: “Mathieu thinks 


one miserable skin of fur pays me for . 


my grub, eh?” He lit a candle, and his 
hand was trembling with rage. From 
now on he'd be half-hungry all the 
time, and hunting meat when he ought 
to be tending the trap line. He thought 
of his wife and the blankets, and the 
windows, and the boat and nets and 
the new stove they needed at home. 
This was his whole year’s earnings, 
these five months in the bush. And 
Mathieu thought he could steal the 
grub that made it possible, eh? 

Jan took his rifle and emptied the 
magazine. It was only one bag of flour 
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—but still, there were men way off here 
in the country who'd died for lack of a 
cupful; yes, a spoonful. Slowly he re- 
loaded with the soft-nosed cartridges 
he always kept for caribou. 

There was bannock bread to bake 
and fur to be skinned. It was nearly 
midnight when he stoked up the stove 
and rolled in on the bunk for the last 
good sleep he expected to know for a 
while. At five o'clock in the starlight 
he was out on the river shore with a 
candle lantern made from a_baking- 
powder can, examining tracks. The pol- 
ished, shallow trench which their two 
toboggans had left was so plain that a 
child could have followed it. 


Fas studied the track, unconsciously 
noting every detail. Here in this book 
of the snow he might read Mathieu's 
thoughts, even a warning of an am- 
bush. Indians were smart in the woods. 
Did he really think he could out-track 
an Indian hunter? 

“By the Lord Harry, I can have a 
try,” he whispered to himself. 

Two mornings ago it was that they 
passed through here under the firs, 
across that little brook. Two days was 
not much start for them. They had 
sleds and he had none. Mathieu had to 
break trail, while he had their hard 
frozen track to walk on. They had all 
their winter gear, their blankets and 
kettles, their tin stove and tent, traps, 
trout nets probably. He had nothing 
but the game bag on his back, nine 
cakes of bread, tea and sugar, rifle and 
ax, a single blanket. The chances were 
he could travel twice as fast as they. 

He passed their first fire, where they 
had stopped to boil tea and had thrown 
the tea leaves on the embers. The tea 
leaves were frozen stiff. 

All day he swung on. Before sunset 
he had long since passed their first 
night’s camp. Through the semi-dark- 
ness of early twilight he pressed on, 
following the hardness of their track 
more by touch than by sight. In the 
starlight he made his fire and boiled 
tea in a ravine by a brook. 

Every hour he woke with the cold, 


threw on more wood, turned over and ' 


slept again. About three o'clock he 
woke and could not sleep again. He sat 
hunched in the blanket, looking into the 
fire, thinking what a fool he was. He 
should be on the trap line, not here. He 
had not come up the river so far away 
to waste time chasing Indians around 
the hills. Already he was hungry and 
wished he had brought more food. 
By half past four he had boiled his 
tea and eaten, and was picking his way 
along the track again. He should have 
rested another hour, he knew; it was so 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 





slow in the darkness. But he could not 
rest, though he was tired. He wanted 
to get it over with. 

The Indians were stil] heading north- 
west. Likely they were bound for the 
hundred-mile lake, Panchikamats, not 
far from the headwaters of streams that 
flowed into Hudson’s Bay. Mathieu 
would feel safe there. It was much 
farther than Jan could track him, with 
only three days’ grub in the bag. 

In the morning he passed their sec- 
ond night’s camp. By noontime he had 
come to the edge of a big, oval marsh 
that was about six miles wide at its 
narrowest. The trail was dim and wind- 
scoured; a mile out and there was noth- 
ing but the dully shining spots the sleds 
had polished; two miles out and Ma- 
thieu was veering off to the east, devi- 
ating* now from his northwest course. 

The marks petered out entirely, head- 
ing, at last, straight east. If Mathieu 
were really heading northwest, the blue 
notch at the marsh’s far end was the 
natural way for him. Then why, in the 
middle of the marsh, did he swing off 
for the steep ridges to the east? 


: trotted about in a circle, slapping 
shis mittens together and pounding the 
toes that were aching in his moccasins. 
The drifting snow slid by like sand, 
rising in little eddies* as the wind rose. 

He stopped and stood with his back 
to the wind, leaning against it. Mathieu, 
he figured, wanted to go through the 
blue notch, but it was too plain. He 
knew his track could be picked. up 
there first thing. So he cut off in the 
middle of the marsh, thinking there’d 
be no mark of it left. Mathieu had just 
made a little circle-around, and was 
now right on down the valley. 

Jan picked up his game bag and trot- 
ted off toward the now invisible notch. 
The drift had obscured the shores now, 
and he was as though alone in the mid- 
dle of a white sea, snow above, below, 
and on all sides. But he did not think 
of it. The wind was compass enough 
for him and had been since boyhood. 

He clasped his gun and ax in the 
crook of his elbow, put his curled mitts 
up around his mouth, and imitated a 
mouth organ, hunching up his shoul- 
ders and swinging his body, dancing on 
his snowshoes in the gale. 

At dusk, miles beyond the blue 
notch, he picked up the Indians’ tracks 
again. He glowed with the warmth of 
a hunter’s pride. They'd never get away 
now; they were doomed unless it 
snowed. 

A mile farther on they had camped, 
and there he camped too. There was 
still a faint warmth in the depths of 
their ashes. But the sight of a bundle 
lashed in the low branches of a spruce 
made him pause. It was a hairy caribou 





skin, a big trout net, and a heavyish 
iron Dutch oven. So they were lighten- 
ing loads, were they? They knew they 
were being tracked then. How did they 
know? 

Jan sat on the fir brush of their tent 
site and thought about it. They didn’t 
know, they couldn’t know. Mathieu was 
just playing safe, that was all, trying to 
say, “I know I am being followed”— 
just in case he- should be followed. 
Mathieu would go on for a week, get 
his women set in a good camp, then 
circle back, hunting as he came, and 
pick up his stuff again. 

That’s what you think, Mathieu. 

That night he ate another half a ban- 
nock, only half when he could so easily 
have eaten three whole ones. What’a 
fool he was to have traveled so light. — 
If, by some mischance, -he didn’t catch 
them now, he’d be stranded off here 
with nothing to eat. 

Rolled in his 5): ket and their cari- 
bou robe, he nad the est sleep yet. It 
was risky. He ‘nad nis gun beside him. 
For why couldn’t Mathieu come back 





tonight as well as in a week? All about 


was the ring of darkness; here was the 
firelight. What a perfect mark to shoot 
at. Yes, but Mathieu wouldn’t shoot 
him. Why, Mathieu’s father used to 
camp on the shore at Turner's Harbor 
in the summertime years ago. Mathieu's 
cousin used to wrestle with Jan by the 
hour, and Mathieu himself had been 
in the foot races they ran on the beach 
by the blue, cool bay long ago. 


oP sat and poked at the fire. Mathieu 
wouldn’t shoot you, he was thinking, 
but you’d shoot Mathieu. Mathieu — 
would steal your grub, but you wouldn’t 
steal Mathieu’s grub. Head in hands, 
he rocked to and fro, bewildered and 
hating this mental tangle. 

He settled it this way; if Mathieu 
wants to come along and shoot me to- 
night, let him; that’s good luck for 
Mathieu. But if Mathieu doesn’t, maybe 
Mathieu himself will get shot tomorrow 
night. 

The stars paled and the east grayed 
the same as on other mornings. Jan did 
not set out until there was a little light. 
It would be so easy for Mathieu to wait 
hidden by the track. 

He walked with his cap on the side, 
exposing one ear, and when that ear 
began to freeze he tilted his.cap and 
uncovered the other. Every mile he 
stopped and listened, mouth open, hold- 
ing his breath. 

Late in the forenoon as he stood 
examining a small valley thick with 
willows and boulders, he was conscious 
from the corner of his eye that a tuft 
of snow was slipping down the face of 
a gray boulder off to the. left. Was 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Who Says | Can't 


LEAVE TOWN? 


* a giving notice. I’m leaving. I 
want a better job with more 
pay in a place where there are better 
schools for my children.” 

“I've worked here for 20 years. 
Saved enough to buy that little farm 
I wanted, so now I'm leaving.” 

“We're meving because of my 
wife’s health. The doctor says she'll 
get better if we move to a warm, dry 
climate.” 

These three sentences were spoken 
by three typical American workers. 
Each is a different reason for leaving 
a job, or moving to a new home in a 
different part of the country. In this 
country we are all free to move any 
time we want to. If we get tired of 
our job, we can leave and look for a 
better one. If we want to move to a 
different part of the country, we can 


go. We can even leave the United 
States itself if we want to, and go 
live abroad. 

It’s not only people who can move. 
Plants and factories can move, too. 
Suppose a man owns a factory and 
wants to shift it to another part 
of the country. He can do so. He 
doesn’t have to wait for permission 
from the Government. 

There was an example of this not 
long ago. A large plant in New Jer- 
sey announced that it would move 
its operations to Florida. The man- 
agement wanted many of the skilled 
workers on its staff to move also. But 
it could not force any of them to go. 
So it offered every sort of service 
to employees who chose to go with 
the plant. It offered to move their 
furniture free, and find them new 





United Press photo 


We are free to move within our own country or to leave the country. People who 
live in Communist-run countries are forbidden to move without permission. A few 
trusted Communists are allowed to leave the country. If others escape they risk 
their lives. People in photo are fleeing from East Germany. That was in 1949. 
Today such escapes are rare. All borders are fenced, mined, patrolled, guarded. 
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houses and good schools far their 
children in Florida. It offered a spe- 
cial bonus* to workers who made 
the shift. It even provided a nursery 
to help the employees’ wives who 
had young children. 

There was no law which made 
the management go to so much trou- 
ble and expense. But where there is 
real freedom of choice—to move or 
to stay put—people have to be re- 
spected and treasured. The manage- 
ment realized that the skills and 
loyalty of its staff were valuable. It 
realized that its workers could not 
be treated like crates of machinery to 
be moved where they were needed. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


The fact that the managers tried so 
hard to persuade their workers to 
move proved one thing. In this coun- 
try people can go or stay as they 
wish. Nobody can force you to work 
where you don’t want to work or 
live where you don’t want to live. 
And you don’t need a Government 
permit to travel across the country. 

In communist countries people do 
not have this freedom to live or work 
where they wish. Under communism, 
people work and live where the 
government says they should. Every- 
one has to get permission from the 
government before he can change 
his job. The government can order 
people who like their work to quit 
and go to work somewhere else. It 
can order families to leave one town 
and go live in another. It can even 
break up families. 

The peoples under communist rule 
are like members of one huge army. 
They are under orders. They must 
live where they're told to live and 
work where they’re told to work. 


SLAVE WORKERS 


Many ‘of the people in the com- 
munist empire are not ordinary 
workers at all. They are slave work- 
ers. In the last few years, the Com: 
munists have dragged millions of 
people from their homes and sent 
them thousands of miles away to 
slave labor camps. These workers are 
prisoners. Most of them remain in 
the slave camps until they die. 

So if your father decides to change 
his job, or your family decides to 
move to a new town, remember: 
This is freedom. It couldn’t happen 
in a communist country. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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When Movies Were Silent 


em first U. S. movie to tell a story 
was 12 minutes long. It came out 
in 1903. This movie was called The 
Great Train Robbery. An exciting 
Western, it made a big hit. For a 
time it was the one and only movie 
shown at many nickelodeons, the 
movie houses of their day. 

Soon Americans began to ask for 
longer movies. Small companies were 
formed to make these movies. By 
1908 the movie industry was on its 
way to becoming a success. 


THE SILENTS 


The movies of the early 1900's 
were different from today’s. They 
were silent movies. Subtitles* flashed 
on the screen. They told what one 
character was saying to another. 

Often the words didn’t fit the ac- 
tion. For example, in one scene you'd 
see an actor waving his arms, shak- 
ing his head, and moving his lips 
during several minutes. But the 
words on the screen would read: 
“No, I won’t go.” Or you'd see an 
actress smile and say one or two 
words. But on the screen youd 
read: “Yes, my darling, I'll marry 
you, and we'll be happy the rest of 
our lives.” 


EVERYONE FILLED IN 


‘ Directors of early silent movies 
used what was at hand. Suppose a 
director was short one or two actors 
for a scene. Nearby he'd see car- 
penters building scenery. He'd call 
on them to play several parts. After 
they finished the scene they'd go 
back to work. 

That worked the other way, too. 
Often actors built sets and painted 
scenery if the movie company was 
short of help. And actresses sewed 
costumes between scenes. The cast 
never knew from day to day what it 
would be doing next. That’s how 
“custard pie” comedy was born. 

One day, while making a comedy, 
a director asked a comedian to laugh 
heartily during a scene. The com- 


WAY BACK WHEN 





edian tried again and again. But his 
laugh wasn't funny enough. The di- 
rector decided to shoot the scene 
anyway. In the middle of the scene 
an actress picked up a piece of pie 
from a carpenter’s lunch box. She 
threw the pie at the comedian. Her 
aim was perfect. The pie splattered 
all over the comedian’s face. 

No one thought the scene was 
funny at the time. But a few days 
later, the movie was shown. When 
the pie hit the comedian, people 
laughed until tears rolled down their 
cheeks. From then on, custard pies 
flew all over the place in silent come- 
dies. 


ACTION WANTED 


Silent movie audiences liked scenes 
of daring rescues—the more daring 
the better. In one movie a woman 
was shown trapped on a tall burning 
tower. The flames crept higher and 
higher. There was no way for the 
woman to escape. Suddenly a plane 
flew overhead. The pilot dropped a 
rope. The woman grabbed it and 
the pilot pulled her up. 

Audiences also liked plenty of ac- 
tion. So silent movies were full of 
trick photography. Actors fell off 
cliffs, then jumped back up to the 
top. Motorcycles sped down water- 


falls after villains. Eagles flew off 
with infants. Automobiles zipped 
through streets, with people jump- 
ing out of the way just in time. 
These movies were silly but exciting. 

Slowly movies began to improve. 
More and more people flocked to 
see them. Just about every person 
had his favorite star. 


OLD TIME STARS 


Ask your parents and grandparents 
to tell you about such actresses as: 
Betty Compson, Alice Joyce, Blanche 
Sweet, Marguerite Clark, Mabel 
Normand, Pearl White, Mary Pick- 
ford, Dorothy and Lillian Gish, 
Gloria Swanson, Marie Dressler, 
Zasu Pitts. 

Ask them to tell you about such 
actors.as: John Bunny, Mack Sen- 
nett, Ben Turpin, William S. Hart, 
Al Christie, Francis X. Bushman, 
Maurice Costello, Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Rudolph Valen- 
tino, Ramon Novarro, Lionel Barry- 
more, Buster Keaton, Tom Mix. 

A few of these actors and actresses 
are still making movies today. Per- 
haps you've seen them. 

You can see some early movies 
and stars on TV today. A few pro- 
grams show parts of old silent 
movies. 





From the Museum of Modern Art Film Library 


The Keystone Cops were early comedy favorites. They were always chasing 
someone—or being chased. You could count on them to chase the wrong 
perscn, fall down, fall out of cars, and make a strine of terrible blunders. 
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WORD 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


tattoo. Can you look away from 
this page, and spell tattoo correctly? 
If you can, you're doing well. Tattoo 


‘is a hard word to spell. It’s easier, 


though, if you remember that tattoo 
is really two words—tat (to make 
lace ) and too (also). If you can spell 
tat and too, you should be able to 
remember how to spell tattoo. 

Tattoo not only contains two sepa- 
rate words; it also has two separate 
meanings. The first meaning comes 
to us from Tahiti. Tahitians were 
among the first people to decorate 
themselves by “pricking” pictures 
into their skins with a needle and 
ink. We call such pictures or designs 
tattoos. You see tattoos in this coun- 
try, as well as in Tahiti. The word 
tattoo refers to the “pricking” method 
by which the pictures are inked into 
the skin. It comes to us from the 
Tahitian word tatu, meaning “prick- 
ing. 

A different meaning of tattoo has 
to do with bedtime. When a drum or 
bugle sound tattoo, it’s time to turn 
in for the night. 

This meaning of tattoo comes to 
us from Holland. Long ago, Dutch 
towns used to have laws requiring 
people to be in their homes after a 
certain hour. Shops had to close by 





TO THE WISE 


that hour, and the street lights went 
out. Taverns had to shut their faucets: 

The word tattoo refers to the fact 
that taverns were required to shut 
their faucets. It comes from two 
Dutch words: tap (faucet) and toe 
(to shut). 


Here’s How 


What would you make of these 
sentences? “George tattooed across 
the street, where he saw Tom tat- 
tooing along at a brisk rate. ‘Since 
you seem to be taking a tattoo any- 
way, Tom, he said, ‘why don’t we 
tattoo together?’ ” 

Nonsense? Not quite! This is a 
game—which you can play with your 
friends. In these sentences the word 
tattoo is used whenever the word 
really meant is walk. 

In the game, the object is for you 
to use the word tattoo in place of 
some common ‘English word such as 
walk. The other person (or persons ) 
tries to guess what word you are 
using tattoo to mean. 

Let’s say you have decided to use 
tattoo to mean I. You might begin 
the game this way: “Tattoo love 
strawberry shortcake—tattoo can 
never get enough oF it.” 

The person who is trying to guess 
your word may then ask you ques- 
tions, or start a conversation with 
you. In all your answers to the ques- 
tions, you must always use the word 
tattoo whenever you mean I (the 
word you are thinking of). 

After you have talked a while, the 
other person should be able to guess 
that I is the word you mean when 
you use tattoo. Then it is his turn. 





BH STARRED ¥ WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 

bonus (BOE-nuhs). Noun. Something 
given in addition to what is due. 

café (ka-FAY; a as in ask) Noun. A 
restaurant. 

deviate (DEE-vih-ate). Verb. To turn 
aside from. 

eddy (EHD-ih). A current which 
whirls in a circle in a different di- 
rection from the main current. 

gene (JEAN). Noun. The element in 
bodies which passes a parent’s charac- 
teristics on to his children. 


partisan (PAR-tih-zan). Noun. A per- 
son who fights against the army which 
has taken over his country. 

pool. Noun. A central fund which 
has been built up. 

refinery (ree-FINE-er-ih). A factory 
where a product is processed to make 
it pure. 

subtitle. Noun. A line of print ap- 
pearing at the bottom of a moving 
picture screen. Subtitles are often used 
to translate the actors’ words when films 
are shown in foreign countries. 

tumpline. Noun. A strap placed across 
the forehead to help carry a pack on 
the back. 


Junior Writers 





Contributions to Junior Writers must 
always be your original work, signed by 
your teacher. Send your contributions 
to Junior Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The Deer 


A deer is a nervous thing, . 

It’s always ready to run Or spring. 
You can always watch it silently, 
But if you move it will flee. 


If it hears any tiny sound, 

It will run with a bound. 

A deer has hardly any fun, 

For it is always on the run. 

It knows no peace, no happiness, 
While man, its enemy, it does detest. 


God made this creature far and wide; 

He gave it love; He gave it pride. 

"Tis a shame that we destroy, 

This, God’s creature, sweet and coy. 
Carol Lanza, Grade 8 


Bartlett School, Haverhill, Mass. 
Teacher, Ruth P. Bragdon 


Yesteryear’s Look 


Yesteryear’s styles would give us the 
blues, 

If we had to wear high collars and 
uncomfortable shoes, 

Warm long stockings and a fancy 
trimmed hat, 

And of all things a bustle to stick out 
in back. 

Ladies then must have certainly had 
woes. 
Now think of conveniences of present- 

day clothes. 
Susan Koch, Grade 7 


Jr. H. S., Billings, Mont. 
Teacher, Constance Cooper 


The Storm 


The waters roar, 
A challenge from the devil, 
While thunder implores, 
The smoke clouds come with evil. 
The trees they stretch and strain and 
moan, 
For glory and for sorrow, 
In which this all brings in, 
The sunshine for tomorrow. 
Linda Barton, Grade 7 


Bancroft School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Hester Hulse 


Rainbow 


Rainbow, rainbow, in the sky, 
What, oh what, makes you so high? 


Is it clouds, or is it air?’ 
Or is it God, holding you there? 
Marilyn Audg White, Grade 8 


Risley Jr. H. S., Pueblo, Cols. 
Teacher, Enrique E. Lamadrid 
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Super All 


ROTHER, today we're 100% All- 

American. Just look at the table be- 
low and you'll know what we mean. 
We've lined up the 1953 super All- 
American football team. 

We've done it in the best way we 
know of. Started with six of the finest All- 
American teams—chosen by thousands 
of expert coaches and writers—then 
placed ’em side by side for roll call. The 
players whose names came up the most 
made our super team. 

No one-way specialists here, either, 
as was possible under the old two- 
platoon system. The boys in our gang 
are offensive, defensive, and superlative! 

Two of them, Notre Dame’s Johnny 
Lattner and Minnesota’s Paul Giel, 
showed up on _ everybody’s ballot. 
UCLA’s Paul Cameron, Maryland’s Stan 
Jones, and Oklahoma’s J. D. Roberts 
missed being unanimous picks by just 
one vote. 

Jones, 235 pounds of muscle, locked 
up one of the tackle positions, but 
Baylor's Jim Smith and Notre Dame’s 
Art Hunter wound up deadlocked at the 
other tackle. 

In all, 27 players are named at least 
once in our box. One of our final vic- 
tors is a sophomore, J. C. Caroline of 
Illinois. 

Insofar as team ratings are concerned, 
the experts agreed on the top 10 as fol- 
lows: (1) Maryland, (2) Notre Dame, 
(3) Michigan State, (4) Oklahoma, 
(5) UCLA, (6) Rice, (7) Illinois, (8) 
Georgia Tech, (9) Iowa, and (10) 
West Virginia. 

Six of the top 10 made our pre-season 
10 (see our September 23 column), but 
we're first to admit that we overlooked 
Maryland: We remember battling with 
ourself over Maryland or Pittsburgh for 
10th place. Finally we chose Pittsburgh. 

As usual, the Midwest monopolized 
the team rankings. It showed up with 


Cameron 


Caroline 


-American 


Notre Dame, Michigan State, Illinois, 
and Iowa in the first 10. Rice headed 
the pack in the Southwest; Maryland 
and Georgia Tech were the prides of 
Dixie, and UCLA was king of the west 
coast. 

Only the East didn’t land a team in 
the top batch, but its best club, Army, 
indicated its return to grid greatness. 

We'll not shed a tear for Georgia 
Tech and Michigan State, which had 
winning streaks of 31 games and 28, 
respectively, shattered by Notre Dame 
and Purdue. True, we love fat winning 
strings, but even more we love the 
teams that clip them. 

Already folks want to know about 
next year. We positively refuse to give 
you the first 10 for 1954. It’s tough 
enough picking them in August. But 
we will say to watch Iowa and Illinois’ 
youngsters grow up. At least six of the 
top 10 of ’53 are likely to be just as 
tough next season, especially Notre 
Dame, Georgia Tech, and Maryland. 

Meantime, let’s not put away the 
1953 campaign without a final back- 
ward look. Here are some of the players, 
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teams, and things that impressed us: 

Swiftest Runner—J. C.. Caroline. 
Here’s the boy-terror who may make 
Illinois forget the immortal Red Grange. 
When J. C. puts his foot on the starter, 
brother, you're done. 

Best All-Around Back—Johnny Latt- 
ner. One way or another he seemed to 
break up Notre Dame’s foes. If he 
wasn't intercepting a pass on the goal 
line or running back a kick for a touch- 
down, Johnny was dragging down a 
ball-carrier just in time to avert a score. 

Best Defenseman—Stan Jones, Mary- 
land’s crusher. On one play against 
Georgia, Stan smacked into blocker 
Gene White and bounced him back into 
passer Zeke Bratkowski. Result: Zeke 
and Gene left the game while Jones 
looked for somebody else to flatten. 

Gamest Player—Otto Graham, Cleve- 
land Browns’ brilliant quarterback. 
After receiving 15 stitches in his face 
against San Francisco, he returned to 
action and wound up with 17 of 24 
passes completed. 

Best Coaching Job—Red Blaik’s come- 
back at West Point. Maryland’s Jim 
Tatum was official Coach of the Year, 
but we feel Blaik had less to start with 
than Tatum. 

Longest Run of the Year—Buddy 
Young’s 104-yard kickoff return for the 
Baltimore Colts against the Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

The Iron Man—Dick Carr, Columbia 
backfield star who set a modern record 
by playing every minute in his team’s 
nine games. 

Game of the Year—When Notre Dame 
came back with six seconds left to tie 
Iowa, 14-14, and preserve its unbeaten 
record. 

Top Salesman of °53—Bob Dudley. 
He’s the Villanova athletic director who 
sold 60,000 tickets for the Georgia 
game to a supermarket chain. The tix 
were handed out to supermarket cus- 
tomers making purchases of $10 or 
more. That’s one way to jam a stadium. 
And a supermarket. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 

























































































Posi- Associated United International | Collier's Mag. N.E.A. News Final 
tion Press Press News Coaches Assn. | Press Service Syndicate Winners 
Dohoney Dohoney Collier Dohoney Dohoney Penza 
End __ Mich. State Mich. State Northwestern Mich. State Mich. State Notre Dame Dohoney 
Jones Jones Jones Jones Jones Hudson 
Tackle as Maryland Maryland Maryland Maryland Maryland Rice Jones 
Roberts Roberts Roberts Fleck Roberts Roberts 
Guard ___ Oklahoma __ Oklahoma Oklahoma Syracuse Oklahoma Oklahoma Roberts 
Morris Morris Hazeltine Morris Orders Morris . 
Center _Georgia Tech. | Georgia Tech California Georgia Tech. | West Virginia| Georgia Tech. Morris 
Mims Mims Fleck Mims Mims Eisenhauer . 
Guard Mississippi Mississippi Syracuse Mississippi Mississippi Navy Mims 
Te ki Shanafelt Hunter Hunter Smith Smith Meadows Smith 
ackl@ | Pennsylvania | Notre Dame | Notre Dame Baylor Baylor Duke Hunter 
Morley Massey Massey Meilinger Meilinger Massey 
End Stanford Texas Texas Kentucky Kentucky Texas Massey 
Giel Giel Giel Giel Giel Giel : 
Back Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Giel 
Lattner Lattner Lattner Lattner Lattner Lattner 
Back Notre Dame Notre Dame | Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame | Notre Dame Lattner 
Back Cameron Cameron Cameron Cameron Garrett Cameron Comerell 
UCLA UCLA UCLA Stanford UCLA 
Johnson Caroline Faloney Caroline Ameche Caroline . 
Back Rice Illinois Maryland Illinois Wisconsin Illinois Caroline 
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1. MAP OF TRIESTE AREA 


Study this map carefully. Then com- 
plete the sentences below. Score five 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. Trieste is labeled ___. , 
2. The Adriatic Sea is labeled ____. 
3. Italy is labeled 


4. Yugoslavia is marked as 








My score____ 


2. TRIP TO TRIESTE 


If a sentence is true, write T next 
to it; if false, write F. Score five points 
each. Total, 30. 


__1l. The Free Territory of Trieste 
lies far inland. 

__2. After World War II, the Allies 
and the Communists agreed to divide 
Trieste. 

__3. Trieste is divided into three 
parts—Zone X, Zone Y, Zone Z. 

__4. Today both Italy and Greece 
claim Trieste. 

__5. None of the people who live 
in Trieste speak Italian. 

__6. Trieste has been guarded by 
U. S. and British troops to keep peace. 


My score 


3. FREEDOM’S WAYS 


Put C next to the sentences which 
describe life in Communist-run lands. 
Put F next to those which describe 
the Free World’s way of life. Score 
five points each. Total, 25. 


__1. A person can move to any 
place at any time he pleases. 


__2. He can work only where the 
government orders him to work. 


time and look for a better job. 


after he gets permission from the gov- 
ernment. 


he likes and take one he does not like. 


4. NOSE FOR NEWS 


of the following sentences. Score five 
points each. Total, 25. 


is the nation’s 


posed a new plan to use atomic energy 
for 


a meeting with 


help link New York and Chicago is 
being built across northern 


now crossing the Sahara in two 


My score 


__3. He can leave any job at any 


__4. He can change his job only 


__5. He can be ordered to quit a job 


My score 


Underline the correct ending to each 


1. The U. S. Congress now in session 


a. 77th. 
b. 83rd. 
c. 92nd. 


2. President Eisenhower has pro- 


a. world peace. 
b. destroying insect pests. 
c. taking trips to the moon. 


3. The Big Three has agreed to hold 
a. Rumania. 


b. Communist China. 
c. Russia. 


4. A new super-highway which will 


a. Michigan. 
b. Ohio. 
c. Connecticut 


5. An adventurous family of five is 
a. motor vehicles. 


b. canoes. 
c. helicopters. 


m Total score 








Without Words 


(Continued from page 13) 


somebody behind there? He turned and 
ran, dodging through the trees. Skirt- 
ing the end of the willows, he stealthily 
approached the trail farther on. No, no 
one had been there. It must have been 
a willow twig brushing the rock in the 
breeze. Here were the three prints, 
just the three prints—Mathieu’s almost 
indistinguishable under the women’s 
and the sled’s. The women had given 
up hauling tandem. They took turns 
singly, and when they changed places 
Mathieu didn’t wait for them. They had 
to run a little to catch up, poor things. 


As HE tramped, he got to thinking 
of the otter skin Mathieu had left. It 
was funny the way Indian hunters 
would take food. They'd been hunters 
for so many ages they thought a bag of 
flour, like a caribou, was anybody’s who 
needed it. But they wouldn't steal fur. 
Indians! It would be better if they did 
steal fur and left the grub alone. The; 
could pack grub as well as anybody, 
but they were too lazy. They let the 
trappers wear themselves to skin and 
bone struggling up the river in a canoe 
loaded to the gunwales, risking their 
lives for it in the white rapids, lugging 
their loads up the Great Bank, a mile 
long and steeper than the bridge of 
Satan’s own nose, breaking their backs 
for it across twelve miles of swamps and 
brooks and slippery rocks on the Grand 
Portage where the tumplines* pulled 
their hair out by the roots and they 
carried till their eyes turned black and 
their trembling knees sagged under 
them. And then—the Indians came 
along and helped themselves as though 
flour were worth no more up here than 
on the bay shore. 

They won't help themselves to my 
grub, Jan thought grimly. Some day 
I'll come back to the house maybe and 
find it cleaned right out. And what 
about me, living on jay’s legs and moss 
till I fall in the snow and die? 

The sky was growing deeper gray, 
darkness coming early. The air was 
chill with a suspicion of dampness. 
Come a big batch of snow to cover their 
track and make the walking back heavy, 
he’d be in a fine fix with no food. He 
smelled the wind, and it smelled like 
snow. Before dark it began to fall, and 
at dark he still had not caught them. 
Must be getting weak, he thought rue- 
fully. He’d set some rabbit snares to- 
night. Or maybe he’d get a partridge. 

He stood on the shore of a little lake 
and leaned against a tree, uncertain. 
With the new snow and the dark, there 
was only the barest sign of the track 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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now. By morning it would be gone. 
What was that sharp smell? 

He threw back his head and sniffed. 
Wood smoke! He had caught them. Let 
the snow pelt down; let it snow six 
feet in the night; he had caught them 
and they couldn’t get away. 

Strange, though, that they should 
camp before the snow got thick. An 
hour more and they would have been 
safe. Well, Mathieu had made his last 
mistake this time. 

Over a knoll in a thick clump of firs 
Jan built a small fire to boil the kettle. 
He was ravenous, and weary to the 
bone. They were camped; they would 
keep till he got ready for them. And 
they couldn’t smell his smoke with the 
wind this way. 

He ate the last of his bannock, drank 
four cups of tea, and smoked his pipe 
to the last dregs. Then he left his 
bag and axe, took his rifle, and stole 
out across the dark lake. It was black 
as ink, and the new snow was like 
cotton wool to muffle his steps. Just 
back from the far shore he saw their 
dome-shaped meetchwop glimmering. 
They wefe burning a candle in there, 
one of his own probably. 

He crept up closer on his belly, foot 
by foot. The two sleds were stuck up 
against a tree; there was the chopping 
block, the ax, the chips. Snowshoes 


were hanging from a limb, the two 
small pairs. But where were the big 
snowshoes—where was Mathieu? Be- 
hind that black tree there with his rifle 
cocked? 

He lay silent, scarcely breathing, 
ears stretched for the slightest sound. 
There were only the wind and the 
falling snow and the women’s voices 
and the scraping pan. 

Jan was freezing; he couldn't lie 
there all night. Inch by inch, he crawled 
away. Silent as a shadow, he went 
back across the lake. There was dan- 
ger everywhere now, every time he 
moved a muscle. He could feel it all 
around him, feel a prickling in his 
scalp, and a supernatural certainty 
that as he was stalking Mathieu, 
Mathieu was stalking him. Cautiously, 
with long waits, he approached his 
camp. The fire was out. His fingers 
touched the game bag, and drew back. 
Something was there, something that 
shouldn’t be! Something was wrong. 
Chills went up and down his spine. 

There was no sound. Nothing but 
the soft hiss of the drifting snowflakes. 

Then he smelled it. Bread, new- 
baked bread, sweet as life to his nos- 
trils. He drew off his mitten and 
touched the game bag again. His fin- 
gers counted them—seven crusty ban- 
nock cakes, still warm. 
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Everything was different now. Noisi- 
ly he crashed down a big tree for his 
night’s fire. re 

I wouldn’t forgive Mathieu, he 
mused, for taking a bag of flour, but 
he forgives me for trying to kill him. 
All the time the snow’s coming down 
and he only had to go on a little piece 
farther tonight to lose me. He knows 
that, but he takes a chance and sneaks 
back to feed me, me that’s chasing him 
to kill him. 

He finished one of the fragrant, 
tender bread cakes and lay down with 
his back to the fire. It was a long time 
since he'd felt so happy. Wonderful, 
strange too, how much he and Mathieu 
had said to each other without words. 

Toward morning the snow stopped. 
Just after sunrise the Indian family 
broke camp and climbed the hill up 
from the shore. Jan, watching from the 
opposite hill across the lake, saw them 
silhouetted, three dark figures on the 
bare ridge. He pointed his gun at a 
tree and let go the greeting. Boom- 
boom, Boom. He saw the two women, 
startled, duck behind their sled. 

But Mathieu stood erect against the 
brightening sky. He raised his rifle and 
fired one answering shot. 

So they stood for a moment on op- 
posite hills, with upraised hands. Good- 
by, Luck. 
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Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with 
no previous experience necessary .. . 
good time doing it, too. Take pictures of your fam- 
ily ... friends .. 
You'll find that everyone will want to buy prints 
—even your local newspaper may be a customer. 

FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
$24.95 tain everything you need to make top quality 


and have a 


. local events . . . school activities. 


ONE SHELF 
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negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 
tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 2%” x 3%”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlargements, 
giving you beautiful, professional-looking results. 


Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable . . 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. 


. fun... and 
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| Send for | 
: FREE CATALOG | 


on FR Products. 
Just drop us a postcard | 
y with your name, address | 
| and age. | 


- tO8 FR 
jCORPORATION, 


951 Brook Avenue 
1 New York 51,N.¥. | 
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Watch Your Step! 


A man was carrying a grandfather 
clock down a crowded main street to a 
repair shop. As the clock limited his 
vision, he unintentionally collided with 
a woman, knocking her down. After 
collecting her packages, the woman 
struggled to her feet and loudly in- 
quired: “Why don’t you carry a wrist- 
watch like everybody else?” 


Martha Sue Way, Urban Park School, Dallas, Tex. 


Almost Bankrupt 


Phil: “Did you know the moon is 
going broke?” 
May: “How do you know?” 
Phil: “The newspaper said it was 
down to its last quarter.” 
Virginia Kaiser, Jr. High School, Bayard, Neb. 


New Type of Bill 
Joe: “Have you ever seen a six dollar 


bill?” 
Bill: “No. Have you?” 
Joe: “Yes. We got one from our doc- 
tor this morning.” 
Dickie Lee, Roskruge Jr. H. 8., Tucson, Ariz. 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS PRIZE CONTEST / 


pt 








FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


° LAST LINE OF THE 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
—What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 


"Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age-of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. ’ 


3. Each contestant may it more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 


i. 








LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. Ne entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 









Ist prize .... $35.00 
2nd prize eee $25.00 
3rd prize... . $15.00 
4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 


5th prize (5). . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 











The Open Road 


Troubled Youth 


Mama Owl: “I’m worried about Jun- 
ior.” 

.Papa Owl: “Why, what’s the matter?” 

Mama Owl: “He doesn’t seem to give 
a hoot about anything.” ; 


Marilou Grabhorn, Harper School, Evansville, Ind, 


New Species 
Bob: “Is Jim’s dog a setter or a 
pointer?” 
Lou: “Neither. He’s an up*setter and 


a disa-pointer.” 
Ciayton Yarbrough, Clark Memorial Sch., Winchester, Tenn, 


New Recipes 


She: “I baked two kinds of biscuits 
today. Would you like your pick?” 


He: “Never mind, I'll just take my / 


hammer.” 
Warren Kale, Shelby (N. C.) Jr. H. 8. 


Loose Fit 


Supply Officer: “Does the uniform fit 
you?” 

Recruit: “The jacket isn’t bad, sir, 
but the trousers are a little loose around 


the armpits.” 
Ehrlich Smith, Culver (Ind.) Military Academy 


Food Talk 


Betty: “Tom, can you tell me what 
a waffle is?” 
Tom: “Sure: It’s a pancake with a 


nonskid tread.” 
Peggy Terry, Benton H. 8., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Romantic Couple 


They walked the lane together; the sky 
was covered with stars. 

They reached the gate in silence; he 
lifted down the bars. 

She raised her brown eyes to him; 
there’s nothing between them now. 
For he was just a farmer’s boy, and she 

—a Jersey cow! 
Richard Koselow, Wakeman School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Joke of the Week 


Chemist: “I have developed a process 
for making wool out of milk.” 
Sam: “Really? It must make the cow 


feel sort of sheepish.” 
Eleanor Hoffmann, Herman Klix School, Mt. Clemens, Mich 














LAST CALL TO ART STUDENTS 





For Greater-Than-Ever Opportunities 
In the 1954 Scholastic Art Awards! 


What does the illustration mean? If you're 
an art student, you know the answer. You 
know that it symbolizes the variety of the 
classifications in Scholastic Art Awards. 


Painting ... drawing... design... sculpture ... crafts... photography 


- whatever your interest, you can find it in the 29 varied classifica- 
tions open to you. That's why it’s fun to enter the Scholastic Art Awards. 


There are 140 tuition scholarships, $16,000 in cash 
awards, thousands of gold keys and certificates at 
regional shows, and the honor of being represented 
at the National High School Art Exhibition at Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Institute. 


THERE’S NO TIME TO LOSE in putting the finishing 
touch to your work. Many of you attend school in 
areas where regional shows will take place—and 
regional deadlines are early. The rules book will 
tell you where and when to enter. 





THROUGH THE GENEROSITY OF OUR NATIONAL CO-SPONSORS, 
THESE CLASSIFICATIONS ARE OPEN TO YOU THIS YEAR: 


OILS 


(M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, 
AND COLORED CHALK 


(Weber Costello Company, sponsor) 


DRAWING INKS 


(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


MIXED MEDIA 


(Permanent Pigments, Inc., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 


(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


SILK SCREEN AND OTHER PRINTS 


(Naz-Dar Company, sponsor) 


GENERAL DESIGN 
(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 


(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 


DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS 
TREE ORNAMENTS 


Corning Glass Works, sponsor) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 


(National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Co., sponsor) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools, sponsor) 


SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 
(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 
(Lily* Mills Company, sponsor) 


JEWELRY & METALRY 


ENAMELING 
(Thomas C. Thomp Co., sp ) 


LEATHERCRAFT 


(J. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
School Life, Observation of Environment, 
Christmas Scene in the U. S. A. 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., sponsor) 


ART INSPIRED BY MUSIC 


(Steinway Dealers Centennial 
Committee, sponsor) 





AIRBRUSH AWARDS 


(Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, Color 
Transparencies 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry 
from each region - 
(Strathmore Paper Company, sponsor) 


For complete details consult your art teacher or send for rules book. 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 33 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Srhal 





accept stamp advertisements 
only — port ae and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps hos a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must poy for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing te stamp 
cdvertiers be sure to write your name and address 
op ns wr letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
~~ envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
~e e “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the > 5 will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any r « who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholasti is ur 
to appeal to yp hy wy ——, = ehohastte heme 


, ) STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 
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MYSTIC STAMP CO... Camden 75, New York 
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AST 9th STREET 
BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 








Finest pictorial collection — 40 World 
Religions, 25 Battle Scenes, 25 World 
Maps, 25 Famous Personages, 20 Art 
and Artists, 20 Ships, 18 South Sea 
Islands, 10 Locomotives; Totaling 183 
Pictorial Stamps. Biggest illustrated 
selection plus 100 Worldwide, all for 
$1.00—Only to adults coquesting ap- 
provals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
Dept. 216, Niagara Falls, New York. 


COLONIAL COLLECTION 

Magnicarocious <ollection of British, 

French, American and other Colonial 

stamps, —— Triangles, Commemo 
Anim 


rative issues al ond Flower semen. 

Pictorials, High Values only free plus latopic ome 
oe Se. ee Wy - . 
Canada 


(with approvals) 
ALBUM oo 10c! 


EMPIRE STAMP. “con 
32 pages es! 


World- Wide Lists and aus “5 uded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 

ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
Approvals. 








1907 Main St., 











WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N 


» Ve 
GIANT STAMP ZOO 10°¢ 


Fifteen a ge on Rhinoceros, Elephant, Snake, 
ang: 





COMPANY, Niagara on the Lake 122, Canada 








DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


wascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10¢! Saole Msts, approvals included. 
ED. S. SAPHIRE 

Box 4, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 











A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 


oecupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service epplicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1: 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 





a 
Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 
plus Enormous 5-colored 7 stamp, Will Rogers, 
‘Earthquake Airmail,”’ Ist USA commemorative, 
Midget, Corsica, and 26 other all diff. stamps. ALL 
to approval buyers for 3% postage. 


Belmont Stamp Co., Dept. 60, Washington 15, D. C. 
A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghani fee, Monaco, Roosevelt, 
Zanzibar, ete. Only 100 to Approval Applicants. 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16, 0. 








New Issues for Nauru 


On February 6 Australia will issue a 
set of nine colorful stamps for the Ter- 
ritory of Nauru. A coral island, Nauru 
lies in the Pacific Ocean about 2,215 
miles northeast of Australia. The island 
is run by Australia, New Zealand, and 
Britain for the United Nations. 

Nauru is also known as Pleasant 
Island. It is nine square miles in area 
and has a population of 3,500. In the 
early 1900s, rich deposits of phosphate 
rocks were discovered on Nauru. Phos- 
phate is used in making fertilizers, cattle 
feed, baking powder, ammunition. 

About four-fifths of the island is a 
plateau where the phosphate mines are 
located. Nothing grows on the plateau 
and no one lives there. The natives live 
along the narrow coastal belt, where 
they can raise a few crops. Expert fish- 
ermen, the natives use long nets, which 
they throw over passing schools of fish. 

Two of the new stamps, below, show 
a native fishing and a ship being loaded 
with phosphate. The other stamps show 
Anibare Bay, a soaring frigate bird, a 
Nauruan canoe, a native meeting house, 
palm trees, Buada Lagoon, and a map. 

A complete set of the stamps costs 
$1.19. You can order them from the 
Philatelic Bureau, Postmaster-General’s 
Department, Melbourne, Australia. 














WEIRD VOLCANO -TRIANGLI 


GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON A OTHERS 





Six Colored Ecuador, First U. S. Comm: rative, 
Devils Island, Others. Free with appr 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark, 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 
Ist USA Stamp Cen sci: Downf: 
Columbus, Trieste Ms Fair Garibaldi’ ’s 's Escape. ion 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 
ONLY 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D.C. 
to approval i 7 


25 Prem'ums with purchases oc 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


FR EE | Triangle — Topicals — Animals 

a Bird — Multicolors — Mints 
from Azadhind, Costa Rica, Hungary, Sdn Marino, 
Monaco, Germany. Request our gleaming ap- 
provals. Send 3¢ for postage 


Silas Stamp Service, Box 55-J, Triboro Sta., New York 35.N.Y 


5 DIFF. UNITED npewriats 4) 
sestadion AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS. C 
—_ —, 19th cent. —e Es 
ete. To applicants for 
GAIN "APPROVALS, FREE BIG List ineloded. 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J 


TOP STAMP OFFER 


lucludes stamps from ABYSSINIA to ZAN. 
ZIBAR and 2 SURPRISE mint sets. Also 
free gift every collector needs. i0¢ to thos- 
requesting APPROVALS. ae re 
CO., Dept. L, 154 Nassau St., - 38. 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT 


A packet of stamps from ‘All parts of world. A package of 
stamp hinges; perteration gauge and millimeter scale; wa- 
termark detector. Everything ONLY (0c to approval buyers. 


LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mich. 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 











NDIA 



























| of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 


fer just 10e! With your request for approvals. 
JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. ¥.8 


118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 





Including Commemoratives, Charities, 
as Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 

BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


20 trianctes 25: 


To buyers of our World’s Best Looking Approvals. 
“PICTURE STAMPS, Box 8643-S, Hollywood 46, Calif. 











RAYMAX 37-FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 





All Different 


100 WORLD WIDE 


Pictorials, Commemoratives, 


Over $2 catalog value — 10¢ wit 


Ai 
h approvals 
Neshobee Stamp Co., Box 36, Baldwinville, Mass. 


U. S. ROOSEVELT SET 15c 


PLUS APPROVALS 
DEER STAMPS, INC. 
914 Balmoral Detroit 3, Michigan 


12 CORONATION SETS 25¢ 


12 Queen Elizabeth Comatote Mint Sets, British 
British America, the most waffted of ali Bri 
Colonies. Only 25¢ to U. S. 
Foreign Approvals. 

OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 








introduce our 





'25—BIG VALUE!—25 


TRIANGLES — DIAMONDS — AIRMAILS— ONLY 10¢ 
To Buyers of our Big Value Approvals 
CACTUS STAMP CO., Desert Springs 7, California 





Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 5¢ with colorful approvals. 





SUNLITE, Box 1259E, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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Each Quiz-word Puzzle is based on a 
famous American patriotic saying. The in- 
structions give you clues to the saying. 
When you finish the puzzle, write out the 
full saying on these lines: 











Here are the clues: These words of 
Benjamin Franklin were spoken at the 
signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence: “384A 21D 8D 7A _ together, 
88D assuredly 34A 16A 8D 7A 
separately.” 





FREE! AIRMAIL COLLECTION 


Astounding! All different worldwide airmaii coilection of 
breathtaking beauty. Entire unique collection—FRE 

with approvals. Send 3. or postage. STREAMLINED 
STAMP SERVICE, Box $071 Dept.-J, Albany |, New York. 





National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
te $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
fj plus full particulars & Approvals. 


5$5: TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
= (45 Nassau St., Dept. 904, New York 38, N. Y. 


WOW! seen? 15c 


ete. Nice pene. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510 Jamestown, N. Y. 











New Catalog ot 3000 N Novelties 


b accessor 
artists’ supplies, printing sete, motors, knives, billfolds, 
games, music, enkentitte supplies, 
plants, fireworks, office & household items, etc., from 
id. Rush name, aaurens a 10¢ new! 


JOHNSON sMITH CO., Dep:. /70, Detroit 7, Mich. 
WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME! 
MAKE $10.00 Just show samples, take orders, 
for our + ¥ Greeting Cards, Personal Stationer 
Name Labels, & Novelty Gifts. (Classes, Clubs & Organi. 
zations; ask “tor our special Fund- raising Plan.) Write 


free ‘Tips on Selling’’ Booklet and samples on approval. 
WRITEWELL CO., Dept IS-41. BOSTON 15. MASS 











1. You do this with your eyes. 

4. In addition. 

5. Important Asiatic nation, 
_neighbor to the south. 

7. *Quotation word, meaning “put to 
death on the gallows.” 

9. One of two children born at the same 
birth. 

12. Not new. 

18. — — — Baba and the 40 thieves. 

14, Mirth, laughter. 

16. *Quotation word, meaning “shall.” 

17. Put forth effort. 

19. Plunges headfirst into water off a 
board. 

20. Not “P. M.” 

22. Five times two. f 

23. Fourth note of the musical scale. 

25. — — — — in Boots. 

27. Self-satisfied. 

29. Eastern Standard Time (abbrev.). 

30. Metallic rock. 

31. Thomas. 

33. Office of Strategic Services (abbrev.), 

34. *Quotation word, meaning “you and I.” 

35. Right (abbrev.). 


1. Chanted. 

2. Finish. 

3. What editors do to prepare a maga- 
zine for publication. 

5. Really? Surely. 

6. Waits for. 

7. A pig. 

8. *Quotation word, meaning “everyone.” 

10. Sick. 

11. Nothing (rhymes with ill). 

15. Doors where you go out of a building 


Pakistan’s 


16. Small song birds. 

18. Adam and — — -. 

20. A large kind of monkey. 

21. *Quotation word, meaning 
essary that.” 

23. Women wear coats of these in the 
winter. 

24. Number of years one has been alive. 

26. Place cargo on board a ship (rhymes 
with glow). 

28. In the greatest degree. 

32. Myself. 


33. *Quotation word, meaning “either.” 


“it is nec- 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Déc. 9 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-right; 6-Decatur; 8-Pa.; 9-or; 
ll-miss; 14-told; 16-son; 17-Ave.; 18-loose; 
20-country; 22-N.H.; 23-tee; 24-oh; 26-our; 
28-due; 29-moo; 3l-air; 32-wrong; 34-end. 

DOWN: 1-re; 2-ic; 3-Ga.; 4-ht.; 5 tu; 6-dais; 
7-role; 8-P.M.; 10-rd.; 12-solo; 13-snout; 
14-taste; 15-over; 19-one; 20-chum; 21-your; 
oo 25-he; 27-row; 28-dig; 30-ore; 3l-and; 

-on. 





On the Level 


Tom: “Why are all the Western prai- 
ries so flat?” 

Pete: “I don’t know. Why?” 

Tom: “Because the sun sets on them 
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(GEARLESS(ROSDICK 


by AL CAPP 






















































—- HIS FACE is SO 
ELASTIC, HE CAN MOLD 
IT INTO ‘ANY SHAPE yr 
OH!- HOW CAN FOSDICK 
TELL WHO-IS WHO ?-- 
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WEREN’T 
Because 3 USE pra, sel 
WILDROOT CREAM 
CREAM OIL, 
OIL TO KEEP 
MY HAIR NEAT=~ { WITH LANOLIN, 
| COULD ‘VE 


BUT NOT (UGH £7) 
GREASY! yours 
ISA MESS 


AVOIDED 
MRREST 





BS ae 
-BUT THAT YW 
AVOIDED LOOSE WOULD BE 







DANDRUFF TOO, \ ILLEGAL//-— 
“ANY RACE “7—- SAME | -MY NAME ¢ 
GOES FOR YOU, IS IRVING] 
CHIEF 27—- GET g 
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Keeps your hair neat- 
but not (ugh!) greasy 
with Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Non-alcoholic. Contains 
Lanolin Relieves dryness. 
Removes loose dandruff. 


tow as 


WILDROOT: vig 
CREAM-OIL . 


HAIR TOMIC 











. ” 
every evening. 


Barbara Schwartz, Pimlico School £223, Baltimore, Md 
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the Kew Mr: Peat 
Mechanical Poneil 


——— 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 











ve super-smart mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- 
sion-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long 


in attractive colors, and carries an extra supply of 





ad and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 
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Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 
for premiums 
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ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 


Department 56-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Hinkson, Buffalo News 


New NCSS Pres. Dorothy McClure Fraser 


OCIAL STUDIES and geography 

teachers seeking enlightenment, en- 
couragement, or enthusiasm could not 
have come away from a joint meeting 
of their respective National Councils at 
Buffalo, Nov. 26-28, without a bounti- 
ful measure of all three. Fifteen hun- 
dred teachers attended, representing 46 
of the 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, with a delegation of more 
than 200 from Canada, and a score 
of European and Asiatic nations. This 
was international relations applied. 

Freedom of thought, a realistic ap- 
proach to politics and conservation, and 
a hard look at the current attacks on 
public education were among the topics 
receiving major attention throughout 
the three day session. 

At the opening session on Thanks- 
giving night Richard B. Kennan, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA, challenged, in a stir- 
ring address those who assail freedom 
of thought. He criticized the methods 
of close surveillance, semantics, and 
outright spying which breed “suspicion, 
turmoil, and fear.” “There are voices” 
he said, “that directly or indirectly dis- 
parage and dishearten the citizen of our 
nation today.” These voices would have 
the citizen believe “that he is not as 
clever as citizens of other ideologies 
and he will be their dupe unless he 
stops thinking for himself and accepts 
the thoughts and directives of those 
who would control our nation.” 

This theme was continued in another 
area—that of the curriculum—by T. R. 
McConnell, Chancellor, University of 
Buffalo. He expressed disagreement 
with the attack of Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
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Social Studies teachers in Buffalo convention 


Reply to Critics 


on the “educationists.” “I am most un- 
willing,” Chancellor McConnell said, 
“to accept his (Bestor’s) undocumented 
assertion that . . . the most influential 
men in education have, for a generation, 
been redefining the purposes of the 
public schools in a fashion that amounts 
to a repudiation of the objectives of 
sound intellectual ends. 

“It seems unfortunate,” he continued, 
“to attempt to drive a new wedge be- 
tween ‘scholasts’ and ‘educationists’ at a 
time when all who are genuinely inter- 
ested in improving the schools should 
join forces against the attacks that are 
being made on public education with 
increasing frequency and bitterness.” 


Canada Speaks 


Not all sessions, however, had to deal 
with the controversial. E. L. Daniher, 
Professor Emeritus of Ontario College 
of Education, Toronto, described a 
thoroughly useful approach in “What to 
Teach about Canada in American 
Schools.” Remember to—Teach Canada 
accurately: In terms of land use Canada 
is not really larger than the U. S. 
Neither is it reliable to describe it as a 
“200-mile strip along the international 
border.” At least one recent American 
textbook in geography gives incorrect 
information about climate in southern 
Ontario. Teach Canada understanding- 
ly: Differing somewhat from their 
neighbors, Canadians are willing that 
time should operate in political issues 
like that of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment, or in cultural achievement, like 
that of the assimilation of the Anglo- 
Saxon and French-Canadian popula- 
tions. Canada is growing and changing. 
Teacher's information should be kept 
up-to-date. There are many publications 
that will help. (For a one-page biblio- 
graphy prepared by the speaker, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
this department. ) 

Speaking on “Morality in Govern- 
ment,” Paul H. Appleby, Dean, Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship, 
Syracuse University, told a luncheon 
session that “the moral level of our 
national government is higher than any 
other highly action-laden activity in our 
society,” regardless of what political 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


party is in power, Occasional break- 
downs, he declared, can be attributed 
to relative newcomers “who tend to 
transfer there the moral standards of 
private life which are inadequate.” Any 
attempt to take an activity “out of pol- 
itics” is to take “government out of 
democracy.” 

In a careful historical analysis of the 
conservation problems of this nation, 
Victor Roterus, Chief, Area Develop- 
ment, Office of Industry and Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, ex- 
pressed his optimism about the outlook 
for our natural resources. 


U. N. and Our Goals 


At the banquet on Friday night Jo- 
seph E. Johnson, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace President, dis- 
cussed the U.N. and our foreign policy. 
Calling attention to the forthcoming 
debate, prior to 1955, on U. N. Charter 
revision, he urged listeners to remember 
the facts of U. N. achievement, decide 
what values we wish to promote inter- 
nationally, formulate the issues, and 
decide whether charter revision is nec- 
essary to achieve the goals we seek. 

But a meeting like this is more than 
speeches. It is a side trip to Canada 
to see Niagara Falls. Or a “get acquaint- 
ed dinner” at the University of Buffalo 
after a visit to the Science or the His- 
torical Museum. Or a tour of industrial 
Buffalo. It is a committee session to 
discuss academic freedom, or curricu- 
lum, or publications, or membership. 
(Richard Skretting’s Committee on Po- 
fessional Relations has helped build 
NCSS membership to 5,703, which is a 
new high.) It is an opportunity to meet 
textbook writers. It is the annual Scho- 
lastic party with fine fellowship with 
fellow teachers and editors. 

New officers elected by the NCSS for 
1954 are: Mrs. Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, City College of New York, presi- 
dent; Edwin R. Carr, University of 
Colorado, first vice president; Mrs. 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., sec- 
ond vice president. NCSS will meet in 
Indianapolis in 1954. Joint meetings of 
the NCSS and the NCGT are planned 
henceforth for alternate years. 
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Almost 2,000 come to California NCTE convention for 


English “Gold” 


IGHTEEN-hundred-fifty teachers, 

1,457 from California, found pleas- 
ant weather (88 degree days) and 
teaching ideas galore at the 43rd an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English in Los Angeles, 
November 26-28. Major emphases of 
the meeting were upon (1) Mass Com- 
munications Media; (2) Reading and 
Literature; (3) Grammar; (4) Free- 
dom in Teaching; and (5) the new 
English Language Arts volumes for the 
Elementary and Secondary School. 


Mass Communications Media 

Never before at a NCTE meeting 
have mass communications media been 
stressed so vigorously. 

Movies—Dore Schary, MGM _ vice- 
president, compared the work of the 
motion picture producer with that of 
the teacher. “We must make stories 
come alive on the screen as you must 
make literature come alive in the class- 
room.” He pointed out that “Good 
writers for motion pictures must write 
and go through all the pains endured 
by novelists, essayists, and playwrights 
. . . Pictures do not spring like Minerva 
from the brow of Jupiter.” 

Claude Wilson of Seattle gave a prac- 
tical. suggestion—hold a high school 
course in motion pictures. He described 
one in which 36 films are shown. In one 
successful unit his students discussed 
the subject of justice after seeing The 
Oxbow Incident, Les Miserables, and 
Boomerang. 

Radio—can be made a part of class- 
room work, Carleton Larrabee, Fresno 
State College, told teachers. Dr. Larra- 
bee suggested: “Have students make 
a survey of radio programs, study codes 
and FCC regulations and compare them 
with actual practice . . . set up stand- 
ards for broadcasting practices 
form a Listeners’ Council . . . let sta- 
tions know about the interest of schools 
and students in better radio programs.” 

Television—English teachers should 
watch television and realize its possi- 
bilities inside and outside of the class- 
room. “It’s about time you teachers 
took a look at commercial television and 
what it’s doing to your children,” Frieda 
B. Hennock, F.C.C. member, warned 
her hearers at the annual banquet. 
“Some TV is good, much is not of 
any consequence, and some is danger- 
ous...” She urged teachers to work for 
educational television stations in their 
own communities, “To take full advan- 
tage of TV’s enormous teaching poten- 
tial, educators must have their own 
independent stations which would op- 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


erate both day and night,” she said. 

Give a real TV program in English 
class, advocated Ida Grace Alexander 
of Maplewood, New Jersey. Her 12th 
grade English class developed and pro- 
duced a worthwhile television program 
over Station WACD. 

“Television is but one aspect of the 
major problem of preparing boys and 
girls to live effectively in an Age of 
Mass Communication . . .” said Rich- 
ard Corbin of Peekskill, New York, in 
his talk, “Will Semantics Help?” Mr. 
Corbin urged teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with the findings of modern se- 
mantics. 

Magazines and Newspapers—In a 
discussion of magazines and newspapers 
in the classroom, Hardy Finch advised 
teachers to : 1. Use magazines to stimu- 
late reading; 2. Acquaint students with 
magazines of value to them; 3. Show 
them how one is produced; 4. Help 
them to evaluate magazines; 5. Use lo- 
cal resources in newspaper study; 6. 
Organize a journalism class; 7. Develop 
a unit or units in the English program 
(based on Dale’s How to Read a News- 
paper); 8. Have students note the pos- 
sibility of error and bias in newspapers; 
9. Point out propaganda, publicity, and 
veiled advertising in newspapers. 


Ideas on Reading and Literature 


What is literature? At the opening 
meeting, Dr. Henry Alonzo Meyers of 
Cornell University defined it: “Litera- 
ture expresses the individual’s personal 
point of view, and it also helps him to 
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NCTE’s new president—Dr. Lou LaBrant 





see others as he sees himself, from 
within.” 

What kind of books should children 
read? The trend in children’s stories 
today is too much toward realism, 
Doris Gates, author of Blue Willow and 
Sensible Kate, told the Children’s Book 
Luncheon on Friday. “Realism is fine, 
but fantasy is being neglected these 
days . . . Fanciful literature helps stimu- 
late the child’s imagination, and that’s 
why such books as The Wind in the 
Willows will always be classics.” 

What is happening to reading? “Only 
about 25 per cent of the adults in this 
country read books regularly,” David 
H. Russell, University of California, 
stated, “while 90-95 per cent listen to 
radio or look at television; 85-90 per 
cent . . . read newspapers; 60-70 per 
cent read magazines; 45-50 per cent go 
to movies twice a month or more. . 
This doesn’t mean that the schools 
have failed as some critics would have 
us believe . . . These facts mean two 
things: . we as teachers can’t de- 
pend upon children or adults reading 
the high-grade publication . . . so we 
have to do something to improve abili- 
ties and tastes.” 

Librarian Doris Ryder Watts of Long 
Beach, Calif., found that radio and 
TV cut down on the readers look- 
ing solely for entertainment and in 
creased the readers interested in more 
serious things. Studies of the effect of 
television on reading, quoted by her, 
showed that TV stimulated people to 
read. In her city she uses these activi- 
ties to stimulate reading interest among 
teen readers: 1. Review of new books 
by librarian before high school groups: 
2. Library Youth Council of high school 
students with active programming; 3. 
Aid in selection of books by Council 
members and publication of pamphlet 
containing teen-age reviews of new 
books. 

Grammar 

Before a jam-packed session Friday. 
Dr. Robert Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin reported: “Teaching of grammar 
as a part of English instruction in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has not 
changed greatly in the last ten years 
and shows no signs at the moment of 
rapid change in the years immediatel) 
ahead. The Fries system has made al- 
most ho impression on the schools and 
is not yet evident in the more progres 
sive textbooks.” 

(Continued on page 26-T) 
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A complete line of AM and FM 
® receivers, with the Gettee 
| Throat” sound system, to mee 
| e the specific needs of schools. 





TAPE RECORDER 


® Featuring RCA “Push But-@ 
ton” operation. Any teacher | 
® can now make quality record- }} 
ings. Easy to record—easy to bg 
play—easiest to use. ts 
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Useful Tools and Methods 








CCORDING to reports I have re- 

ceived, many of you are sending 

for materials that have been included in 

the listing. Now, if you will tell me how 

you use the materials we can fulfill the 

promise of the rest of our title and dis- 
cuss “useful . . . methods.” 

Let me tell you more about a few 
of the useful tools listed below. For the 
typewriting teacher, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
has a special treat. A set of 12 cartoons 
on sturdy stock are available, which 
can be used in myriad ways. For the 
student who grinds the paper out of the 
machine instead of using the paper re- 
lease, “The Coffee Grinder” is particu- 
larly appropriate. 








RETURN THE CARRIAGE 
WITHA SNAP / 











Now is the time to plan for all of 
1954, and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has a special booklet to help you. 
Here is a booklet that lists special events 


chronologically and alphabetically, 
states the purpose, and indicates some 
source material. 

If you are fortunate enough to be 
within range of CBS-TV stations carry- 
ing You Are There, you will want the 
teaching aid prepared by one sponsor, 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Television Teaching Aid is prepared by 
an educator who organizes the material 
under “Background Information” and 
“Suggested Activities.” The latter cate- 
gory is made particularly helpful by a 
breakdown “for social studies classes,” 
“for communications classes,” and a 
“suggested reading list.” No teacher 
should be without one. 

—LEONARD NADLER 













































































TITLE COST DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 
Audio Record free monthly magazine information on recording apparatus and prac- Audio Devices, Inc. 
tices; science clubs, audio-visual squads; sr. 444 Madison Avenue 
h. s. to adult New York 22, New York 
Special Teaching $2 set 12 different cartoons; illustrates common learning problems in typ- National Assn. of Secondary 
Aids—Typing quantity 10” x 8%" B&W ing and behavior; typing, citizenship; jr. h. s. | School Principals 
disc. to adult 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Aids in Selection of free leaflet; 8 pp. bibliography with comments re books, films, American Library Assn. 
Materials for Children records; English, library, Teaching Aids Cen- 50 Huron St. 
and Young People ter; teacher Chicago 11, Ill. 
Education News free leaflet; 1 p. current info., read before visiting museum; Department of Education 
history, science geography; K to adult Henry Ford Museum 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Special Days, Weeks, 25¢ pamphlet; 43 pp. calendar and alphabetical listings with ex- Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
and Months quantity planation and sources of info.; all areas; Domestic Distribution Dept. 
disc. all levels Washington 6, D. C. 
TV Program Teaching free leaflet; 4 pp. background info., suggested activities and Prudential Ins. Co. 
Aid readings; excellent; social studies, arts; jr. Public Information Dept. 
h. s. to adult Newark, N. J. 
Tops in Your Teens free pamphlet; 23 pp.; well written, wealth of info.; guidance; United Fruit Company 
class illus. sr. h. s. Pier 3, North River 
quantities New York, N. Y. 
New U. S. Action 10¢ pamphlet; 8 pp. (Dept. U. S. position on Declaration of Human Superintendent of Documents 
Program for Human of State Pub. 5195) Rights of U. N.; current affairs; sr. h. s. to U. S. Goverriment Printing Off. 
Rights adult Washington 25, D. C. 
Child Growth and 2 for $1 chart; 21” x 25”, correlation of child growth to curr.; Teaching Arthur Croft Publications 
Development Chart columnar Aids Center; curr. spec.; all levels 100 Garfield Avenue 
New London, Conn. 
Life of the Soldier free magazine; monthly; each issue highlights a branch of armed Recruiting Publicity Center 
and Airman pictures forces; guidance, current affairs; jr. h. s. Governors Island 
to adult New York 4, N. Y. 
Your Career in free; leaflet; 16 pp. opportunities in teaching profession; excellent Educational Department 
Teaching class illus. for guidance; sr. h. s. Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers 
quantities 14 West 49th St. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Why Study English? free; leaflet; 4 pp. importance of English persuasively presented | Educational Department 
class illus. at student level; jr-sr h. s. General Electric 
quantities Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N. Y. 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE, 


a FREE DEMONSTRATION will show you 
why This Teaching Method is More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to — 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they’re ; 






remembered. Every day, Educators find f 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! a 


© Pupil participation is heightened 
@ Classes take on a new interest 


© Subjects are easier for pupils 
to learn 


@ Information is retained longer 


@ Lessons are remembered with 
greater accuracy 


The Projector 
with the Built-in 
Pointer! 


® Discussions are more lively 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 

is necessary. 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course, there is no obligation. 


CHARLES OBeaclee COMPANY 


ast teee 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


_ietnctee tice ne ie Aare ne 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. D-1 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 
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School Address 
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Additions 
to 

Coronet’s 


world history 
series 





ERE are the newest additions to Coronet’s popu- 
lar World History Series . . . 16mm sound motion 
pictures which link the important past events of 

history to the economic, social and political developments 

we witness in the world today. 


THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC MAN (1 reel) — Reconstructed 
from authentic evidence, here is a visual description of the 
life of prehistoric man, his probable appearance, his habitat 
and his achievements. $50 B & W —$100 Color. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: EARLIEST TIMES TO 1066 (1 reel) —The 
building of Anglo-Saxon England, with emphasis on the 
many different peoples and cultures which were its ingre- 
dients, is the central theme of this film. $50 B & W— 
$100 Color. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 15TH CEN- 
TURY (1 reel)— This overview of medieval England covers 
the tumultuous period from 1066 to the decline of feudal- 
ism, and stresses the growth of the limited monarchy as 
the unique form of English democracy. $50 B & W— 
$100 Color. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: TUDOR PERIOD (1 reel) — The growth of 
the national state under the dynamic Tudors is treated in 
this film, with a special examination of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and the rise of England as a leading world power. 
$50 B & W—$100 Color. 


Other titles in the World History Series, listed in historical chronology, are: 


The Medieval World 
The Meaning of Feudalism 


Our Inheritance from the Past 
Ancient World Inheritance 


Ancient Mesopotamia The Mohammedan World- Beginnings and Growth 
Ancient Egypt The Renaissance 

Our Inheritance from Historic Greece Age of Discovery: Spanish and 

Ancient Greece Portuguese Explorations 

Ancient Rome The Meaning of the Industrial Revolution 


Plan now to add Coronet’s complete World History Series to your 
permanent film library . . . for repeated use in social studies 
classes. Each is closely correlated to your curriculum. For 
full information on the Coronet World History Series, or 
the individual titles of your choice, write to: 


Dept. ST 


Coronet Films cers. inns, 





Schools on the Air 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


EN Who Make Music is a half-hour, in-school radio 

series, presented by the Charlotte (N.C.) Symphony 
Orchestra and Station WBT for the elementary schools. 
Enthusiastic response greets this weekly program on great 
composers—from Bach to Sibelius—followed by examples 
played by the orchestra. Youngsters are prepared for these 
sessions through the use of excellent teacher manuals. A 
rebroadcast gives high school students a chance to listen, 
for school credits. Your school can share in this series too. 
Transcribed, it is available for air rental. For details write 
Mrs. Frank W. Snepp, Jr., Chairman, Charlotte Jr. League 
Radio Committee, 2509 Hampton Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


High school radio workshoppers keep active, writes Mar- 
vin Alisky, Asst. Prof., Radio-TV-Journalism, Indiana Uni- 
versity. “One of my graduate radio-journalism students now 
directs “‘Univee Highlights,’ a 15-minute roundup of news 
about University H.S. over WFIU (Indiana University’s 
station) and WTTS (ABC in Bloomington). The University 
H.S. journalism instructor assigns his students various inter- 
views with tape recorder. Other students write script transi- 
tions and summaries of other stories. . 

“Some of the students used on this weekly series are 
students I had last summer,” adds Dr. Alisky, “in a special 
two-weeks’ High School Journalism Institute, an annual uni- 
versity project for Indiana high schoolers, directed by Prof. 
Gretchen Kemp.” 

+ 


Philadelphia’s WIP is presenting The Radio School Room 
for the tenth year. Radio-TV departments of public and 
parochial schools prepare the five weekly programs (each 
broadcast at 9:45 a.m. and 1:00 p.m.) which are heard by 
an estimated 500,000 students. 

* 


Schenectady, New York, public school system is experi- 
menting with direct television teaching of French, elemen- 
tary science, and current affairs. This fall half-hour programs 
are being televised five days a week over station WRGB. 

A bouquet to University of Bridgeport and WIGG-TV 
for two weekly programs that may be taken for credit: 
“Personal Adjustment in Family Living” and “Living with 
Literature.” 


Don’t Miss 

Radio: NBC Symphony, NBC-Radio, Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

Columbia University’s Anniversary Program, CBS-Radio, 
Sundays, 1 p.m. (Series will discuss The Idea of Man, The 
Idea of Society, The Idea of the Universe, The Idea of a 
University as an Aspect of Tradition and Change. First four 
programs feature Arnold Toynbee, Sir Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan, Prof. William F. Albright, Joseph Wood Krutch.) 

Carnival of Books (NBC) January titles: 9th, Tornado 
Jones, Trella L. Dick; 16th, Ballet in the Barn by Regina 
Woody; 23rd, Reading Can Be Fun by Munro Leaf; 30th, 
A Kingdom to Win by Rosemary Sprague. 

TV Studio One, CBS-TV, Mondays, 9 p.m.; Cavalcade of 
America, ABC-TV, Tuesdays, 7:30 p.m.; You Are There, 
CBS-TV, Sundays, 6:30 p.m.; Excursion, NBC-TV, Sundays, 
4 p.m. 
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Basic Problems in Room Acoustics 


1 \\ 


The Sound Around Us 





©) 


“C\EE that beam up there?” said the 

teacher. “It does something to my 
voice. By the end of the day I’m dead 
tired from trying to make myself heard 
beyond the fifth row.” 

You may not have to live with a 
beam that drops a sound curtain in 
your class, but who has not suffered 
from those two acoustic gremlins—noise 
and reverberation? Who has not been 
forced to compete with squeaking 
chairs, typewriters, clicking heels, 10- 
ton trucks, or band practice? 

Acoustic gremlins can be blocked 
out. When you register your views on 
the sound around you, how shall you 
describe your particular enemies of the 
ear? How can you “get a hearing” for 
hearing? 


Noise may be annoying and distract- 
ing even at low levels, although you 
can learn to disregard continuous 
sounds like the faint hum and roar of 
a poorly designed ventilating system. 
At higher levels noise masks other 
sounds. As my roommate in Greenwich 
Village used to say, “The noise of the 
elevated train doesn’t bother us; the 
noise of the trolley cars drowns it out.” 

In classrooms the main problem is to 
keep the background noise below the 
level that would interfere with clear 
perception of speech and music, wheth- 
er from records, radio, television, 
soundfilm projection, or the occupants. 
The problem is more serious with re- 
produced sound. “Live” speakers adjust 
their delivery to the acoustic environ- 
ment almost without thinking. A speak- 
er can repeat a sentence blanked out 
by the roar of a passing airplane; a 
voice from a record cannot. 

Noise can be excluded from a room 
by making the walls sufficiently massive 
and rigid. Flimsy construction lets 
sound leak through. Impact noises, like 
those made by hard leather heels 
against bare floors, are hardest to screen 
out. Thoughtful planning puts class- 
rooms as far as possible from neces- 
sarily noisy areas like shops, cafeterias, 
gymnasiums. 

I know one school theatre where the 
washrooms have to be closed and 
locked during performances because 
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By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE Brooklyn College, N. Y 


the unmistakable noise of water in the 
pipes destroys illusion on the stage and 
embarrasses people in the audience. 


Reverberation 


Reverberation is the persistence of 
sound due to repeated reflections from 
walls and other surfaces. Reverberation 
tells you, even if you are blindfolded, 
the difference between an empty, bare 
room, and a room that is carpeted and 
furnished. Probably you have noticed a 
difference in the sounds in your own 
classroom when it is empty and when 
it is occupied to capacity. Reverbera- 
tion differs with the amount of porous, 
absorbent material in the room. Hard 
walls, blackboards, and empty chairs 
reflect sound. Clothing and other textile 
materials absorb it. 

You can demonstrate the difference 
at home with your own tape recorder. 
Take your microphone into the bath- 
room and record a few sentences, then 
take it with you into a_well-filled 
clothes closet and repeat the perform- 
ance. The reinforcement of your voice 
by the reflections from hard tile and 
plaster surfaces, and the deadening of 
it by the absorbent materials should be 
quite apparent. (This effect could be 
useful in a recorded dramatic skit.) 

Reverberation becomes a problem 
when it makes sounds persist long 
enough to overlap succeeding sounds. 
Speech becomes unintelligible when 
each syllable is prolonged so that it 
masks succeeding syllables. 

Reverberation is rarely a problem in 
a small room. Some sound energy is 
absorbed and some is reflected each 
time it strikes a wall. When the walls 
are not far apart, the number of re- 
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flections (and absorptions) in a second 
is greater. When the walls are farther 
apart, as they are in auditoriums and 
other large halls, the time between suc- 
cessive reflections is longer because it 
takes the sound longer to travel from 
wall to wall, and consequently sound 
persists longer. To keep reverberation 
within bounds in a large hall it is neces- 
sary to cover some of the reflecting 
surfaces with porous materials to in- 
crease the absorption of sound. 

Acoustic treatment can be applied to 
existing rooms, but best results are 
obtained by proper design of the room 
before it is built because its shape and 
other factors enter into the calculations. 
Makeshift acoustic treatment, such as 
the addition of heavy drapes, is fre- 
quently unsuccessful because some ma- 
terials absorb high-frequency sounds 
more readily than low-frequency 
sounds. The result is that speech and 
music, with their high-frequency com- 
ponents weakened by absorption and 
their low-frequency comvonents still 
strong, sound dead, muffled, and un- 
natural. 

I know one institution where com- 
plaints of students’ bad manners have 
been reduced since the cafeteria was 
sound-treated. Students no longer need 
to scream at each other in their effort 
to overcome the bad acoustics of the 
dining room. I have heard of another 
restaurant where business fell off as a 
result of uns illful acoustic treatment 
which deadened the room so much that 
the atmosphere became oppressive and 
uncomfortable for the patrons. 


$2 Might Save Thousands 


Constructive expert advice on acou- 
stics and many other considerations for 
full-scale use of audio-visual materials 
is available in two pamphlets published 
at a dollar each by the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. These 
two booklets are the first of a planned 
series under the general title, “Planning 
Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials.” No. 1 is called Classrooms and 
No. 2 is called Auditoriums. 

Order them from DAVI, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Discounts on quantity orders. 











SPICE and 


Low Cost Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send 
in one envelope—with any necessary remittance—directly 
to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive materials directly from advertisers. These 
coupons valid for two months only. 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 26T, 28T, 30T 

















FREE ALLIED RADIO CORP. ST-1-1-54 
Please send me your 1954 catalogue—the buying guide 
to everything in Sound and Recording. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

PRR RRR RE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EE EEE EERE 

FREE ARNOLD TOURS ST-2-1-54 
Please send me your 1954 European tour folder. 

Name_ Grade 

Street or R.D._ No. Pupils__ 

City Zone- sgl cininintastnsintaiiaiaaaeinti 







































































FREE ASSOCIATION FILMS ST-3-1-54 
Please send me film on accounting [], driving (_], 
time [_], school rings (—]. 

Name — ll ll 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City _Zone State_ 

PRR RRR ERE RE RE RET EEE RE EERE REE ERE REE E EERE EE EEE EEE EERE EERE EES SS 

FREE AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES ST-4-1-54 
Please send me your free catalogue on recordings. 

Name . es 

Street or R.D No. Pupils. — 

a — _Zone. State 

LPR RRERERE SESE RE RE REE EERE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EERE EEE EEE EES 

FREE AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE ST-5-1-54 
Please send me your folder on traveling in Europe by car 

a ae ace aiciaitahisziies 

Street or R.D. = Us PR ccestcccnincs 

City eT Zone State__ — 

TR RR RRER ERE RE RE RE RERE REE EERE REE EEE EEE EERE EE EEE EERE EERE PEE ee 

FREE BELL & HOWELL ST-6-1-54 
Please send me information on the Filmosound Specialist. 

Name___ ae 

Street or R.D.__ No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

CRORE RRR ERE RE RE RE RE RE RE EEE REE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SE 

FREE CHARLES BESELER CO. ST-7-1-54 
Please arrange for a free demonstration of the Beseler 
Vu-lyte at my convenience. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D ie. Pugile nn 





Zone. State 


City 





More FMers 


S educational radio downhearted? NO! Five years ago the 
Broadcasting Yearbook lumped all educational radio sta- 
tions, AM and FM, in an inconspicuous list tucked away at 
the end of the list of commercial stations. The 1953 Year- 
book lists 111 FM stations devoted to education in 33 states, 
Five years ago almost all educational stations were owned 
and operated by colleges and universities. Today’s tally 
shows a third of them as part of a public school system. 

Educational radio programming varies in content from 
adult education broadcasts such as those offered by WBOW, 
Indiana State Teachers College (now in its 19th year) and 
the Nebraska School of the Air (KRVN and KOIL) to the 
programs aired by WABE-FM (Atlanta, Ga.) which com- 
bines broadcasts for in-school listening with opportunities 
for high school students to gain radio experience on their 
own station. 

Many educational stations are members of the growing 
tape network of the Nat’l Assn. for Educational Broadcast- 
ers. These stations are able, for a fee that fits their budgets, 
to air excellent programs originating in the BBC, and CBC 
and in commercial and educational stations in the United 
States. Another source of excellent program material for 
educational stations, both radio and television, is being read- 
ied by the Educational Television and Radio Center at 134 
South LaSalie Street, Chicago. 

There’s still room for more educational FMers! 


NSRTG 


As we look forward to the beginning of a new term and 
to sending our members the third and fourth mailing of 
NSRTG (National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild) materials, 
we're pleased and proud to quote recent “pats on the back” 
received from old and new members this fall. For example, 
Marthe Barnett, Raymond (Wash.) Public Schools), writes: 

“Radio Speech is a new field of study for this high school. 
We are, therefore, finding your material of inestimable help. 
We go on the air weekly with a 15-minute original show 
written and produced by the students. American Education 
Week provided additional opportunity for appearing on the 
air. The great value of this work can be better appreciated 
when one considers that none of these students has ever 
been exposed to speech courses of any kind. Please accept 
our sincere thanks for the assistance which you have given.” 

Galen L. Wenger, Director of Speech and Radio School, 
City of Elkhart, Ind.: “We are pleased with our scripts 
received from NSRTG as part of your service to schools.” 

Anybody in the audience who isn’t a member of NSRTG? 
We'll be glad to have you join us! The cost—only $4.00 a 
year. You receive eight royalty-free scripts desigued espe- 
cially for high school production; news of what other high 
school radio groups are doing; information on new develop- 
ments in radio and TV. Send us your membership now and 
receive a membership certificate, the NSRTG Handbook, 
individual membership cards for each of your group, and 
eight scripts for group production or study. Also available, 
at cost, NSRTG pins. Write to us.—NANcy FAULKNER 


— 





NEW COUPON SERVICE 
Need free loan films, booklets, pamphlets, travel 
folders or other teaching aids? Print your name and 
address clearly on the new coupons, and mail to us. 








——_ 
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“ ITH the 
ever-increas- 
ing interest in men- 
tal health, a basic 
source of informa- 
tion about films in 
this field has been 
rely needed. This need is answered 
with Films in Psychiatry, Psychology, 
and Mental Health, by Adolf Nichten- 
hauser, Marie Coleman, and David 
Ruhe. (1953; Health Educational Coun- 
cil, 10 Downing St., N. Y. C.) This 
carefully prepared volume not only re- 
views such films, but also provides a 
solid basis for further evaiuation of 
them. 

The major portion is devoted to ex- 
haustive, penetrating reviews and eval- 
uations of 51 films. Each is critically 
analyzed and all details painstakingly 
noted. Fifty additional films are more 
briely annotated. The subject-matter 
index is particularly excellent as_ it 
points up actual content, any one film 
appearing under as many topics as it 
actually discusses. 

Chapters discussing the film review- 
ing techniques and utilization of films 
offer a wealth of pertinent data. One 
chapter stresses the vital relationship 
between technical content and method 
of presentation; importance of what is 
seen as well as what is heard, even of 
brief gestures. Another provides a valu- 
j able background, outlining growth and 
development of films in this area dur- 
ing the past 50 years. Another unique 
and useful feature is the end-papers 
which provide a chart of suggested 








Films for °54 


By VERA FALCONER 


audiences for each basic film group. 

This book is indeed a “major contri- 
bution to health and medical educa- 
tion”; a book to be used confidently not 
only by those in the professional field, 
but by the general public as well. 


Films from Literature 


Man Without a Country—28 mins. 
Sensitive enactment of Edward Everett 
Hale’s famous story. Philip Nolan well 
done and believable. Sincere, under- 
played except for death scene which is 
definitely over-sentimental and over- 
acted. Story is introduced by a judge 
preparing to swear in a group of new 
citizens. This device adds to the length, 
rather than to the value, of this film. 
(Young America Films, 18 East 4\st, 
New York 17.) 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner—30 
mins. Gustave Dore’s illustrations ac- 
companied by a complete reading of 
the poem should have made a good film. 
But the stirring drawings are not well 
utilized. The over-dramatic reading 
shows little understanding of the poem. 
(Educational Film Dept., University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24.) 

A Citizen Participates—28 mins. This 
story is tops. How one man, realizing 
his community’s need for a resident doc- 
tor, instigated and participated in group 
action to solve the problem. Title some- 
what misleading as it really emphasizes 
power of the individual in a democracy, 


not mere passive participation. The 
reality of the people, the problem, and 
the community provide constructive 


i 





or 


McGraw Hill Films 


The Younger Generation is wonderful fun! 


25-T 


evidence that any citizen can and should 
take an active role in the democratic 
process. (Young America Films.) 


Other Topics 


Skippy and the 3 R’s—28 mins., color. 
Charming, warm, and highly informa- 
tive film, particularly for parents of your 
primary grades. Explains modern meth- 
ods of teaching so that children have 
interest in learning because they feel a 
definite need for it. (Div. of Press & 
Radio Relations, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or your 
state teachers’ association. ) 

The Younger Generation—12 mins., 
color. Great fun. All kinds of baby ani- 
mals at the Bronz Zoo, their antics, 
needs and care. Superb photography, 
many closeups. Nature study, clubs, au- 
ditorium. New York Zoological Society 
film. (Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd, New York 
36.) 

The Ugly Duckling—10 mins., color. 
Real animals enact this old tale. Capti- 
vating and imaginative. Expertly photo- 
graphed. Live-action fairy tales so often 
lose the fairy-tale quality; but this one 
retains it all, adding warmth and reality. 
(Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago. ) 

(Continued on page 31-T) 








a 
Good News 


about a delightful 


Play 
for high school use 


x * * 


The play “I LOVE LUCY” 
may now be produced by high 
schools for a royalty of thirty- 
five dollars. (Fer other groups 


the royalty remains fifty.) 


This is an ideal comedy for 
high schools. The cast is 5m, 
Sw, (plus 2 extras). There is 
only one set, and the. play- 
books cost 85 cents each. 


xk * 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1706 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 














——a 
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MEE and 


Low Cost Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 24-T, 28-T, 30-T 


FREE BITUMINOUS COAL CO. ST-8-1-54 
Please send me a sample copy of The Genie Story. Also 


a list of your other free aids _. __. 








Name — Grade 
Street or R.D a, EE 
City — w= 





FREE CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS ST-9-1-54 
Please send me full information on your complete World 
History film series. 














Name a =83=Ehl( 
Street or R.D No. Pupils_— 
City NS eee 














85¢ DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. ST-10-1-54 
Please send me the playbook | Love Lucy for which / 
u 85¢ 
Name _Grade_ 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 





City Zone State 





FREE HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. ST-11-1-54 
Please send me a free copy of Children’s Spending and 


copies for classroom use at 10¢ each. | enclose 

















cents. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D me No. Pupils 
City —__—Zone State 


FREE INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, INC. ST-12-1-54 
Please send me your new European tour folders. | am 


also interested in your South American tour —._. 








Name a DUl Uh 
ee es 
ec ittnsinnntieninenionnatn SS 


FREE INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE ST-13-1-54 
Please <end me free information on the new piastics 
home craft course. 











Name____ seeieeunasiinaatipenieiiiiniinan Grade_ 
Street or R.D._ —No. Pupils_ 
a lee 











FREE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION ST-14-1-54 
Please send me a preview kit of your new color filmstrip 
series Introduction to Maps. _____ Please send me 
on free loan the 16mm sound film American Harvest. 
Pfd date Alt. 

Name Grade. 

Street or R.D No. Pupils. 

City Zone__ State 








English “Gold” 


(Continued from page 18-T) 


Now with the traditional scheme of grammar still firmly 
entrenched, teachers are trying to develop “the most produc. 
tive uses of grammar in teaching the English language” and 
“improved methods to make grammar an effective tool of 
the language arts.” 

English teachers are shifting from the “subject” to the 
“tool” position in grammar, according to Pooley. Those 
with “tool” point of view advocate: 1. Postpone grammar 
instruction to the point where it can become useful to the 
student; 2. Emphasize grammar elements that lead to 
improvement of sentence structure; 3. “Teach correctness 
in specific situations, and use grammar as the explanation 
of rather than the means toward greater correctness.” 

Important trend noted by Pooley: “postponement of 
study of sentence structure to approximately the seventh 
grade .. .” Early the child may learn to use the term sen- 
tence, “but he learns no definitions or makes no analysis 
. . . through the sixth year of school.” 


Freedom to Teach 


At the meeting, the Council adopted a resolution reaffirm. 
ing its loyalty to American democracy and expressing its 
belief in the freedom to examine and to dissent, within 
the limits of loyalty and integrity . . . “We believe that 
denying access to all relevant facts is as much a betrayal 
of our responsibilities as is indoctrination with fanatic 
creeds; that both practices are indeed totalitarian. 

“Responsibility of teachers lies as much in the treatment 
and in the way materials are used as in the materials them- 
selves.” 

The resolution follows along the lines of the Report of 
the NCTE Committee on Censorship, only new NCTE 
publication to appear at the meeting. William R. Wood of 
the U.S. Office of Education was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

New English Language Arts Volumes 


Commission members assured listeners that the new ele. 
mentary volume would expand the point of view expressed 
in the elementary school chapter of English Language Arts, 
Volume I, and distributed a brief mimeographed explana- 
tion of the new volume, scheduled to appear in 1954. 

Volume III, The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
Schools, also discussed at several sessions of the convention, 
appeared more in the formative stages and seemed to 
promise a busy year ahead for the Commission members. 
According to Dr. Angela Broening, director of the Sec 
ondary School Commission, Volume III will be “a realistic. 
concrete approach to solving the day-by-day and lon’; range 
problems faced by English teachers (grades 7-12) in help 
ing teen-agers to develop civilized literate maturity.” Publi- 
cation of the volume is planned for October, 1954. 

The 1954 NCTE meeting will be in Detroit with Helen 
Hanlon and Peter Donchian as co-chairmen . . . Scholastic 
Magazines’ Thanksgiving Day Dinner with M. R. Robinson 
as host was the highlight of the entire convention. 





CONVENTION QUIP 


Two children, age six, overheard while relaxing in 
front of a TV set: one turns to the other and says, “I've 
looked at TV all my life, and I wish they'd invent 
something new!” 

—Marjorie J. McGilvrey, Mountain View, Calif. 
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New Novels 


Bountiful new novels promise to 
make January notable in publishing his- 
tory. Jessamyn West’s poignant story 
of a teen-age girl, Cress Delehanty, 
January Book-of-the-Month selection, is 
expected early in the month from Har- 
court-Brace. Following close upon this 
will be Eudora Welty’s The Ponder 
Heart, centered on a generous gentle- 
man and his courting of a second wife. 
Not as a Stranger, by Morton Thomp- 
son, first Scribner fiction of 54, is about 
a devoted doctor. January Literary 
Guild selection. The Guild’s choice for 
February is Rainbow on the Road, by 
Esther Forbes, with a wandering artist 
hero (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Planned by Random House for the 
end of January is James Michener’s 
Sayonara, the romance of a Japanese 
girl and an American flyer. Little, 
Brown’s January offering will be Scot- 
land’s Burning, by Nathaniel Burt, a 
novel built around a prep school 
alumnus who returns to his alma mater 
and remembers his youthful adventures 
there. 

Philip Wylie’s Tomorrow, Rinehart’s 
January leader, will show how Ameri- 
cans in two cities in the Middle West 
experience an atomic attack of the 
future. From Knopf is expected The 
Horseman on the Roof, by Jean Giono, 
grim story set in southern France dur- 
ing the plague of 1838. 


Prize Material? 


We recommend to Bollingen Award 
judges and other poetry judges Cornu- 
copia, new book of verse by Thomas 
Caldecott Chubb (Fine Editions Press, 
$4). Chubb’s latest book contains 94 
poems; 45 of them never previously 
published. There is more than mere 
versifying in many of these poems; 
there is sincerity of subject treatment, 
exceptional skill in the use of the poetic 
medium and above all, narration, de- 
scription, and thought that readers can 
understand and enjoy. 


Biographies Plentiful 


You'll have no trouble finding a good 
biography to suit your interest among 
these new volumes: The Story of Axel 





Munthe, by Gustaf Munthe and Gudrun | 


Uexkull_ (Dutton, $3.75), life of the 
author of The Story of San Michele; 
]. Robert Oppenheimer and the Atomic 
Story, by J. Alvin Kugelmass (Messner, 
$2.75), exciting story of the man “who 
built the atomic bomb”; The Seven 
Queens of England, by Geoffrey Trease 


(Vanguard, $2.75), England’s feminine 


27-T 


rulers from Maud to Elizabeth II; The 
Daring Young Men, by David Dickason 
(Indiana Univ. Press, $5), scholarly 
discussion of the American pre- 
Raphaelites—Lanier, Lindsay, Gilder, 
etc.; Courage Is the Key, by Alexander 
Klein (Twayne, $3.75), brief biog- 


raphies of men and women who over- 
came handicaps. 

Recommended—Bruce Catton’s A 
Stillness at Appomatox (Doubleday, 
$5), brilliantly written story of the 
last year of the Civil War. 

—Harpy Fincu. 


“INTRODUCTION TO MAPS” 


5 FILMSTRIPS 
IN COL 


















symbol on a map hes real g—how 
landscape behind the map symbol and use 
geographic terms to describe it! 

These five filmstrips, through striking color illustration 
landscape scenes and accompanying maps, give significanc 
to the basic map symbols as representations of natural and 
cultural features. 





See for yourself how these filmstrips can help you—request 
your preview kit now! 


© Fimstrips in coLor 
1. What Is a Map? 2. Coast Lines and Their Symbols. 


3. Landforms and Their Symbols. 4. Lakes, Rivers and Their 
Symbols. 5. Towns, Cities and Their Symbols. 


Complete series $24. 
Individual filmstrips $5. 


7c YAM HANDY Qigandlon 


2821 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





For Better Teaching... 
LONG TERM LEASES 


now available on... 


\Waur Disne 


16mm FILMS (COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR) 





© am ane Productions 
Disney's years ot -3% 
experience, “know- a 
how”, and production 
facilities combine to 
give you the very best 
in teaching films... 
EVERY SECOND PACKED WITH USEFUL INFORMATION. Each 
film aptly fits specific curriculum areas with many secondary uses. 

We suggest the following AWARD WINNING* films: 

KK SEAL ISLAND (27 min.) Authentic life cycle of fur-bearing 


seals filmed on the Pribilof islands. A Disney TRUE-LIFE 
ADVENTURE. 


4K MOTOR MANIA (7 min.) The appalling change in the average 
person when he becomes the driver of an automobile. 


KK HISTORY OF AVIATION (18 min.) Documentary of pioneer 
aviation. 


*List of awards available upon request. 
If contemplating leasing, write IMMEDIATELY 
to reserve your preview prints. (supply limited) 
WALT DISNEY PROD. 16 MM, DIV. DEPT. 14 


















BURBANK, 


CALIF. 
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Low Cost Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 24-T, 26-T, 30-T 


FREE LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE ST-15-1-54 
Please send me your new folder on group and individual 
travel to Europe. 





Name pe eee ae SS EE 
Street or R.D. EE eS eee 
City SS eee 





FREE MIDWEST CARD CO. ST-16-1-54 
Please send me samples on approval of your extra- 
income suggestions. 





Name — Grade_ 
a _No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


FREE PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. ST-17-1-54 
Please send me a free sample kit on your Personal Card 
fund raising plan. 








Name — Grade_ 
Seveot or 2.0... ___No. Pupils — 
City le Oe 





FREE THE PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA ST-18-1-54 
Please send me copies of Television Teaching Aid 
regularly. 

en — ee eee 

Ne I eenicsnnemnnenanainmennens BS EE 





ee 


FREE RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA ST-19-1-54 
Please send me free information on the following: 


radios [_] phonographs [_] television (_] tape recorders [_] 
16mm projectors [_] sound systems [_] 








ne Grade_ 
,  —— ———— 
EE NE 


FREE SCANDINAVIAN NAT. TRAVEL COMMISSION ST-20-1-54 
Please send me your free colorful travel booklets. 


EE SE 
Street or R.D. —_— a SSS 
EE Dhl State_ nie 











FREE SHELL OL CO. ST-21-1-54 
Please send me your free-loan 16mm sound film 10,000 
Feet Deep. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State . 











Health 


| AG A Nutrition 


Personal Growth 


You and Your Students 


CHOOL lunch personnel, as well as teachers and ad. 

ministrators from all over the country, met in Boston 
recently for the annual meeting of the American School 
Food Service Association. A lively discussion of methods 
for integrating the school lunch program into the total 
picture of nutrition education in the schools produced 
some helpful suggestions which we pass on to you. Do we 
hear any further questions?—Jacqueline de Goumois. 


Q. Is there any material available for teachers which 
would make them more conscious of what is going on in 
school lunch programs? 


A. Miss Dorothea Nicoll, Supervisor of Nutrition, Mass 
Dept. of Public Health, answered, “There are state nv 
tritionists in every state except Wyoming, Nevada, and 
Utah, Just ask her to help you out. You can also get help 
from your home economics department. Such material as 
the booklet, Eat to Live (free from the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill.) presents accurate, scientific informa- 
tion in simple, everyday language.” 

Another nutrition expert suggested using the filmstrip, 
Let's Teach Better Nutrition, prepared in connection with 
the book Nutrition Education in Elementary and Secondan 
Schools, edited by H. S. Lockhart and F. E. Whitehead. 


Q. How have you brought nutrition education into you 
fourth grade classroom? 


A. Teacher Helen Seavey, Kingsbury School, Wellesley, 
Mass., replied to this in the panel discussion “Nutrition 
Education as I See It.” 

“After being weighed and measured this fall, my chil- 
dren returned from the nurse’s room very enthusiastic about 
their height and weight. . . . Thus began our first nutrition} 
lesson of the year, ‘Helping Ourselves Grow.’ When our 
arithmetic lesson was on graphs, we began to measure and 
record our heights and weights on individual charts. 

“After a discussion of breakfasts, I reported to our school 
nutritionist that many children rushed and ate inadequate 
breakfasts. It was planned to have each child record 
what he had for breakfast for about seven consecutive 
mornings. During the art period, we made small colored 
booklets, decorating and lettering the covers ‘My Breakfast. 
We gave the nutritionist the booklets arid she talked with 
the children about their needs.” 


Q. What does a parent want from nutrition education it 
the school? 


A. Mrs. Malcome Stevens, North Reading, Mass., parent 
of three children, was well qualified to answer this one. 
“T hope that from their classrooms and formal teaching m) 
children will learn the basic facts about food values ani 
the relationship of food to good health. I hope they wil 
get it not just as a formal subject, but integrated with 
their other subjects. In the lunchrooms I hope that they wil 
learn how to eat and enjoy a wide variety of foods, per 
haps some which are not served at home.” 
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Teaching Film Custodians 


Ine. 








Announces the release 
of its latest classroom motion pictures 
prepared in cooperation with 
national curriculum organizations 


National Council of Teachers of English 


MEET THE FORSYTES 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 


National Council for the Social Studies 
RENAISSANCE INTRIGUE 


National Science Teachers Association 


THE FIRST ATOMIC PILE 
PIONEER OF FLIGHT 
PROGRESS ON TRIAL 
RAINBOW OF STONE 


National Coordinating Council 
(Family Life) 

CRISIS FOR COOKIE 
Citizenship Education Project 

THE LAW PROTECTS THE PEOPLE 


Write for your FREE study guides and 
informative materials to: 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, Inc. 


25 West 43rd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Clip and 
PASTE ON POSTCARD 
to receive these 
FREE FILMS! 





Please send me the following films on the 
dates indicated: 

Just Released ! 
ACCOUNTING—THE 
LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 


Career opportunities in accounting! 
20 mins. 


Driving Safety! 
WHEEL SENSE 


! 

| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

| 

! 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

I 

Driving tips for teenagers. For Assembly | 
Programs and Driver Safety Classes | 
25 mins. Color! | 
Historical Timepieces! ! 
PULSE OF TIME 
I 

I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

l 

I 

I 

| 

| 

I 

I 

I 


Story of time from sundials to 
modern self-winding movements! 
10 mins. 
Craftsmanship! 

BEAUTY IN PRECIOUS METAL 


How school rings are made—by 
skilled craftsmen! 
22 mins. Color! 


NAME 
{ SCHOOL 


| ADDRESS_. 
| 


! 347 Madison Ave., 


a a ee ee 











ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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SHORT TAKES 


OMETHING we need more informa- 
tion about—the nature of high 
school journalism—is the subject of a 


new publication: A Course of Study in| 
High School Journalism. Write National | 


Assn. of Journalism Directors, 18 Jour- 
nalism Bldg., Univ. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis. $1.50. NAJD also offers: Help- 
ful Aids for Journalism Teachers ($1) 
and The Yearbook Theme ($1). Prices 
less for members. 

Here’s how two schools fit journalism 
into their programs. At the new Glen- 
brook (Ill.) H. S. there are two journal- 
ism classes. One offers fundamentals— 
students write for area newspapers and 
cover sports and general news stories of 
school. In the second class the year- 
book is published. Edmunds H. S. of 





| 


Sumter, S. C., offers journalism for the | 


purpose of teaching “fundamentals of 
newspaper publishing.” 

These seem to indicate the growing 
realization of the importance of school 
press work. As Howard M. Brier—with 
over 30 years’ experience in our field— 


notes in The School Reporter, school | 
papers have improved in “appearance | 


and grown in importance through the 
years.” He also notes that “modern 
school publications serve as public re- 
lations mediums. Often a large measure 
of support from school patrons can be 
charged to a worthy school paper.” 

Interested in a shining example of 
school journalism at its best? See The 
Yellow Jacket of McClenaghan H. S., 
Florence, S. C. Ten years’ running this 
paper has won the Quill and Scroll In- 
ternational Honor Rating. . . . Honors 
also go to the Broadcaster of Bloom 
Township H. S., Chicago Heights, II1., 
which was named “president” of the 
Ill. State H. S. Press Assn. 

Nothing yet to replace experience— 
as two young journalists probably know. 
They are Lelia Rosenfield of the Green- 
ville (S. C.) High News, who recently 
worked as honorary reporter at the re- 
quest of the Greenville Piedmont, and 
Buck Whitemire of the Greer (S. C.) 





Hich Times, who served as telegraph | 


editor. 

Here’s a good way of utilizing news 
and pictures you can't find room for 
in your publication: Try a press bulle- 
tin board, as did the Crusader of Cathe- 
dral H. S., Chicago. On display go fea- 


tures about faculty, school, and student: 


leaders. . . . / Another thoughtful sugges- 
tion from Ill. Assn. of Journalism Teach- 
ers: A circulating library of textbooks 
and periodicals available on loan to 
advisers and staffs. 

Clarence Hach, ex-president of 
NAJD, is now on a Ford Foundation 
Scholarship at Univ. of Minn. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 

















10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 
The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available 
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ALLIED’S best buy for schools 


ONLY 


eS) R575 . 104” 
KOEN 





TOP VALUE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
AUTOMATIC TAPE RECORDER 


Judged ‘Best Buy” among recording experts 
and educators. Features unique Push-Button 
Keyboard for instant recording with remark- 
ably faithful reproduction. Has 2-speed dual- 
track recording mechanism and efficient erase 
system. Records up to 2 hours on a single 
tape. For instant play back, just push a but- 
ton; push-button control of forward, reverse 
and stop functions. Records from mike, radio 
or phonograph. Built-in Cage amplifier and 
speaker. Simple to operate. Compact—only 
23 Ibs. Complete with microphone, 600-ft. reel 
of tape and take-up reel. 

96 RX 590. Only ...csceeccececeseees $104.50 














268-Page 1954 
ALLIED CATALOG 


Send for the leading buying guide 
to everything in Sound and Re- 
cording, Radio Training Kits, Lab 
Instruments, Tools, Books, Elec- 
tronic Parts, etc. Write today for 
FREE copy. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 75-A-4, Chicago 80, Ill. 











Low Cost Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 24-T, 26-T, 28-T 






















































































FREE S. 1. T. A. ST-22-1-54 
Please send me your new 1954 tour folders. 

a a a ___Grade_ 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City. SS 

PTTTTITIITITIII iris) 

FREE TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS ST-23-1-54 
Please send me your free study guides and informative 
materials on your film:. 

Name____ = Grade 

Street or R.D _No. Pupils 

City _Zone State 

SSCS ESSERE SEES eeeee 

FREE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ST-24-1-54 
Please send me full details on the TAB way to good 
reading. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City 7 Zone State 

SSSR ESSE EEE See eee ee eee 

FREE VINE ASSCC'ATES ST-25-1-54 
Please sc-d me free sample and full details on the 
Vintex selling program. 

Name - —Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

SSS SESE eeeeeeee 

FREE WALT DISNEY PROD. ST-26-1-54 
Please send me your complete list of award-winning 
films. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State_ 

*SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSESSESE SEES eeeeeeese 

FREE WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU $T-27-1-54 
Please send me your catalogue on readings, plays, and 
entertainment. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils. 

City Zone State 

SSSR eeee 

FREE WORLD BOOK CO. ST-28-1-54 
Please send me information on and specimen sets of 
your Social Studies Tests (for grades 9-12) 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils. 

City _Zone State 


$5 48 JEWELS AND GFMS ST-29-1-54 
Please send me a classroom package (35 copies) of the 
U. S. Story, work sheet in rhythm and rhyme. Enclosed 


is $5 





a 
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Name 


Street or R.D 


City 








Zone State 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

How Weather Is Forecast, Garden Plants and How They 
Grow, Story of Prehistoric Man, School Spirit and Sports. 
manship, Helping in the Care of Younger Children—each 
10 mins., color or B&W. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago. 

Germany—Key to Europe—21 mins., National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 

Fine Cameras and How They Are Made—color, spon- 
sored by Argus Cameras. Free loan from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Coronation Day—20 mins., color; People’s Palace—13 
mins.; Waters of Life—10 mins. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

Renoir—23 mins., color. Contemporary Films, 13 East 
37th St., New York 16. 

The Backyard Artist, Microscopic Wonders in Water- 
each 10 mins., color. Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 So. Robert. 
son Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Opera Series with Vienna Philharmonic, each about 13 
mins.—Ballet of the Dolls, from “Coppelia”; Spinning Chorus, 
from “Flying Dutchman”; Pilgrim’s Chorus, from “Tano- 
hauser”; Like a Dream, from “Martha”; Castle in Seville, 
from “Don Giovanni’; Seven Magic Bullets, from “Frei- 
schiitz,” Hoffberg Productions, 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36. 

The World Around Us series, each 11 mins., color—Chain 
of Life, Lives of Their Own, Just Off Shore, See How They 
Swim, Vanishing Birds, White Splendor, King of the River, 
The Invader, See How They Fly, Breaking the Web. Pictura 
Films Corp., 487 Park Ave., New York 22. 

The Living City—24 mins., Twentieth Century Fund film. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 


New Filmstrips 


Air Power in the Atomic Age—60 frs., Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36. 

Sandy Is a Ground Squirrel—55 frs.; The Oil Tanker—55 
frs.; Amazon River Basin—3 strips about 30 frs. each. 
Audio-Visual Enterprises, P. O. Box 15686, Los Angeles 8. 

Adventures with Art Materials series, 6 strips, color- 
There Is Magic in a Wax Crayon—34 frs.; Let’s Paint—47 
frs.; We Like Clay—33 frs.; There Is Art in Cutting Paper- 
35 frs.; You Can Create with Finger Paint—37 frs.; It’s Fun 
to Combine Art Materials—46 frs. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


New Publications 


Need film study guides for your students? Try the new 
CEBCO Pupil Study Guides. The College Entrance Book 
Co. (104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11) offers precision 
cut stencils of guides to many widely used films from such 
producers as Young America, Coronet, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, United World, and Teaching Film Custodians. 
Excellent, brief guides, written by classroom teachers who 
know the film and typical pupil reactions to it. Each is 
accompanied by teacher’s answer key and manual. A typical 
guide includes: questions which the film answers, a pre- 
test, questions on vocabulary and content for post-testing, 
illustration or diagram from film with questions, and sug- 
gested follow-up activities. Not available for every film you 
might select, of course. Catalogue of titles on request to 
CEBCO. 
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PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
per order of 


for 
only C 100 cards 


Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete 
harmony with announcements manufac- 
tured by any company using highest 
quality stock. 


learn about our Personal Card fund raising 
plan which enables you to buy direct and save 
40% for your senior class treasury. It is used 
in several thousand schools each year to help 
finance yearbooks or other class undertakings. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. T 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 8, ) Penne. 


— U. S. STORY — 


WORK SHEET IN RHYTHM & RHYME 
Music, map, questions . . . motivating and corre- 
lating the teaching of History and Geography. 
Size open—23” x 15” Grades 4 to 9 
NEW — NOVEL — EDUCATIONAL 
Thousands Now In Classroom Use 
Classroom package . . 35 copies 
Additional copies —15 cents ea 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order. “Postpaid 


48 JEWELS AND GEMS 
128-130 N. Law St. Allentown, Pa. 





$5.00 








STUDY TRIPS TO EUROPE from $550 


Special programs, courses and study-tours for teachers, 
Western European Culture; Alpbach European Forum. 
Mayrhofen International Summer Center; University 
of Caen; Music Festivals; Art Crafts Survey; and 
many others. 

Group and Individual Travel. Write for folder. 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Spsmesred by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 

Broadway New York 19, N. Y. Ct 7-722 











SEE MORE WITH ><, $ITA 


Adventure Travel 21ST YEAR 
The World Over ») 


<2 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 5TH AVE., 117 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


























READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














the unusual . 
make big extra income spare e tim 
ional selling Star-Brite ‘te oh rubbi 
shines silver , safely, automatically n n dish- 
e ers. Profits t« 


les on ‘al. W: 
tases Tit: Pa ag Dept. A-121,St Touts 7, 


DRAMATIC! AUTHORITATIVE! 


RECORDINGS IN 
HISTORY - GOVERNMENT-POLITICS 


Free catalog 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
323 S. Franklin St. Chicago 6, Ill. 

















, Au * ca Films 
Excellent for your social studies 
classes is A Citizen Participates. 


Films for ’54 
(Continued from page 25-T) 


Some of the New Filmstrips 

Contemporary School Design—series 
of 5 strips, about 50 frs. each. Extremely 
useful, detailed strips for any group 
contemplating new school buildings. 
Plans, drawings, materials, problems, 
and solutions offered by award winners 
in School Executive's competition for 
better school design. Includes: Sites and 
Building Exteriors, Instructional Space 


Interiors, Interiors of Large Group 
Areas, Technical Features, Outstanding 
Solutions of Design. Comprehensive 


study of different methods of meeting 
physical and educative needs, emphasiz- 
ing flexibility and pointing out remain- 
ing unsolved problems. (The School 
Executive, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
16.) 

This year’s first two subscription re- 
leases from Museum Extension Service— 
Education in America and The Airplane 
Changes America, each 40 frs., color— 
continue the excellence of this series. 
Color and detail are unusually fine in 
the reproductions of paintings, prints, 
old newspapers, and documents. His- 
torical materials well selected, organ- 
ized and utilized to present not only 
historical facts, but an appreciation of 
how growth and development affect us 
today. (Museum Extension Service, 10 
East 43rd, New York 17.) 

I am really enthusiastic about Earth 
and Its Wonders and Audubon’s Birds 
of America, both color series, 6 strips 
each, 50 to 55 frs. a strip. Superb color 
in both. 

Earth and Its Wonders, through 
simple, graphic, and attractive dia- 
grams, explains fundamental physical 
facts and basic geology of rivers, moun- 
tains, volcanoes, ice, glaciers, and air. 
The Audubon series uses the original 
prints with quotes from Audubon in a 
most teachable and delightful manner. 
This series includes a biography strip 
also. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Illinois. ) 
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Free loan to schools 
Honor Award Picture 


American Harvest 


Technicolor—16mm sound 




















| Mail this coupon 1 
| JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION INC. 

2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. ] 

School ] 
{ Address 
if City. Zone. State 
| Pfd. date Alt 
| Ordered by | 
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BIG 
PROFITS 
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Sell irrilished 


VINTEX 


Top quality PRODUCTS 


Money back guarantee 

FREE sample Dish Cloth 
Th ds of org izati ore 
piling up profits by selling VINTEX 
nationally known household helps— 
choice of 10 items. Write for full 
8 details and FREE sample TODAY! 
e Fill your treasury with VINTEX profits 
VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 20, N. J. 


PLASTIC 


PAYS FOR ITSELF! 














HOME 
CRAFT 
COURSE 


Learn to make 
fast - selling 
Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts. 
Amazing new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc., in easy-to-master words and 
pictures. No special tools needed. 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in course. 
Course actually pays for itself. Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write for FREE intor- 
mation TODAY 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. C52-A, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


SEE EUROPE next summer 
in a PRIVATE CAR! 


Travel an ideal 
way—small groups 
in several private 














cars. Unusually 
interesting itinera- 
"ai ries. 


“Queen Elizabeth” 


Sailings: 
June 16, July 14 


Under direction of Dr. W. F. Striedieck 
All inclusive price $1200 


Folder on request 


AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE 














Box 404 State College, Pa. 
TRAVEL RIGHT cvzcre 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 
Write for EUROPEAN TOUR FOLDER 
4 COUNTRIES— 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
$ up, a 


R 
Switzerland, France, 
5 up, tourist class. 
Also Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe, 
Package Tours Mexico, California and So. America. 


ARNOLD TOURS 24.c*"z**s.3 


Boston 16, Mass. 


traty, England, 











Are you receiving our 


Television Teaching Ai 


regularly? 


For use in social studies, communications and other 
curricula, this helpful supplement is available at no cost 


When you watch the famous CBS television program “You Are There” 
you are a privileged spectator at some great instant of history: 
On the basis of thorough research, the program presents the event as 
though it were being televised as it happens. The result is to give 
you a ringside seat at a dramatic moment in the world’s past. 
Turning points in science, politics, art, ideas and the lives of 
historical figures unfold during the season in this weekly program. 
To add to the interest of classroom discussions of these events and to 
help you make their significance more easily understood, The 
Prudential Insurance Company, sponsors of “You Are There” on alternate 
weeks, offers you this Teaching Aid. It is prepared every other week by 
DeWitt D. Wise, Columbia University, Division Head, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, in cooperation with the Research Staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Suggested activities and bibliography 
are included in each issue. You can easily adapt them to your own needs. 
I{ you are not receiving these Television Teaching Aids, 


we'll be happy to send them to you regularly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON... 
The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America * Box 36, Newark, N. J. 


Please send me copies of Television Teaching Aid regularly. 


Nome 





School 





Street Address 





City & State 





SOME FUTURE SUBJECTS 


The Trial of Charles the First 
The Sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi 
The Ordeal of Tom Paine 

The Surrender of Burgoyne 

The Scopes Trial 

The Opening of King Tut’s Tomb 
The Trial of John Peter Zenger 


TELECAST IN: 


New York 

Albuquerque 

Amarillo 

Ames ® Atlanta 

Austin * Bakersfield 
Baltimore * Bangor 
Baton Rouge * Binghamton 
Birmingham * Bloomington 
Boise * Boston 

Cedor Rapids * Champaign 
Charleston, S. C 
Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Colorado Springs 
Columbia, Mo 

Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus 

Dallas-Ft. Worth 

Dayton * Denver 

Detroit * Elmira 

El Paso ® Erie 

Fresno 

Galveston-Houston 

Green Bay * Greensboro 
Harrisburg 

Holyoke * Honolulu 
Huntington 
Hutchinson-Wichita 
Indianapolis 

Jackson * Jacksonville 
Johnstown 

Kalamazoo ® Kansas City 
Lancaster * Lansing 
Little Rock * Los Angeles 
Louisville * Lubbock 
Lynchburg 

Macon ® Madison 
Memphis * Miami 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Mobile * Muncie 
Nashville * New Haven 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City 
Omaha * Peoria 
Philadelphia * Phoenix 
Pittsburgh 

Portland, Maine 

Portland, Oregon 
Providence 
Quincy-Hannibal 

Reading * Rochester 

Rock Island * Sacramento 
Soginaw * Salt Lake City 
San Antonio * San Diego 
San Francisco * Santo Barbara 
Scranton * Sioux City 
South Bend * Spokane 
Springfield, Mo 

Syracuse 

Tacoma-Seattle 

Tampo-St. Petersburg 
Toledo * Topeka 

Tucson * Tulsa 

Utica * Washington 
Wichita Falls 

Yakima * Youngstown 




















